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Investigating the Railway Situation 


Senator Couzens of Michigan, chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce, has intro- 
duced a resolution to provide for an investigation 
by a joint congressional committee of Congress “with 
a particular view to determining to what extent the 
federal government can aid during the present emer- 
gency in preserving continuous and efficient transpor- 
tation service by railroad, in alleviating the financial 
difficulties in which many such carriers are involved, 
in relieving the distress of the unemployed railroad 
workers, and in preventing further unemployment 
among such workers.” There ought to be an investiga- 
tion by a joint congressional committee, but it ought 
to be broader than is proposed by Senator Couzens’ 
resolution. The railways need aid to enable them to 
pass through the present emergency, but what is 
needed even more is the adoption of policies by the 
state and national governments and by railroad man- 
agements that will reestablish railroad credit and pre- 
vent such emergencies as the present one from be- 
coming chronic. 


Failure of the Transportation Act 


The Transportation act was passed by Congress 
twelve years ago to establish a policy of regulation 
under which the nation would be assured of what 
Senator Couzens describes as “continuous and effi- 


cient transportation service by railroad.” The means 
directed by Congress to be adopted to attain this ob- 


jective was regulation by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission which would enable the railways, under 
honest, efficient and economical management, to earn 
a fair return upon a fair valuation. The present 
emergency in the railroad industry has developed be- 
cause the railways have completely failed to earn the 
return contemplated by the Transportation act. An 
average return of 534 per cent upon property invest- 
ment during the eleven years since the war-time gov- 
ernment guarantees expired would have been $1,400,- 
000,000 annually. An average return of 534 per cent 
upon the commission’s own basis of valuation would 
have been $1,274,000,000 annually. The net operating 
income actually earned averaged only about $960,- 
000,000, or 3.95 per cent on property investment and 
+.33 per cent on the commission’s own basis of valua- 


tion. This was $315,000,000 annually less than the 
commission itself held in 1922, when it ordered a gen- 
eral reduction of freight rates, that the railways needed 
and were lawfully entitled to earn. 

There were four yéars of depression and seven years 
of prosperity during this period, and therefore these 
figures are a complete demonstration of the failure of 
the Transportation act to accomplish the purpose in- 
tended by Congress. Owners of capital made a vast 
investment in the railways, relying upon the assur- 
ances given by the Transportation act as to the return 
that would be allowed to be earned upon both old 
and new capital. They have been disappointed, and 
railroad credit, as shown by the present prices of 
securities, has been largely destroyed. Railroad credit 
must be revived if there is to be any such improve- 
ment in service and increase in the economy of oper- 
ation as have occurred since 1920. Railroad credit can 
be revived only by a large increase in the net return 
earned by the railroads. Investors will place less 
reliance upon assurances from Congress in future, 
and demand more evidence in the form of earnings. 
If, therefore, Congress wants railway transportation 
maintained in full vigor, as it declared in the Trans- 
portation act, it should make a thorough investigation 
as to the reasons why the Transportation act has 
failed, and adopt measures to insure that earnings in 
future will be such as to justify railroad investment. 


More Power for the Commission? 


The railroad future was the subject of discussion 
by Joseph Stagg Lawrence, contributing editor of the 
World’s Work, and Professor William Z. Ripley of 
Harvard University, before the Advertising Club of 
New York on January 6. Mr. Lawrence contended 
that the railways are in their present plight because 
they are being strangled by regulation. Professor 
Ripley defended the commission, expressed the view 
that its opinion in the recent freight rate advance case 
promises more liberal regulation in future, and, an- 
ticipating the query as to why it had not been more 
liberal in the past, indicated that it was because of fear 
that railroad managers would dissipate larger earn- 
ings, if they were made, by larger dividend disburse- 
ments, instead of accumulating surpluses for bad years. 
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“There is always a fringe of men who are likely to 
take advantage of permission to do as they please— 
that’s why we have got this Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission”, said Professor Ripley, and he virtually ad- 
vocated legislation authorizing regulation of dividends 
by the commission as being necessary to get the rail- 
ways allowed to ‘earn larger net returns. 

Professor Ripley’s views are highly interesting and 
significant because he doubtless knows, and to some 
extent expresses, the views of members of the com- 
mission. What he said seems to mean, in substance, 
that the commission has refused in the past to let the 
railways earn the return that it was directed by Con- 
gress to let them earn because it feared that they 
would not make a satisfactory use of the money, and 
that it will be disposed to let them earn more in future, 
only if it shall be empowered to regulate dividends. 
In Professor Ripley’s own language, “there will not 
be less control, but more’. The commission does not 
trust railway directors and managers, and therefore 
the nation must entrust it with more power over rail- 
way management or it will refuse to exercise its pres- 
ent power in accordance with the constitution and 
statutes of the United States. 


Railroad Financial Policy Since 1919 


How much justification does actual experience af- 
ford for this mistrust of railway directors and officers? 
In the eleven years ending with 1930, as the statistics 
of the commission show, the outstanding funded debt 
of the railways increased $2,115,193,000, and their 
outstanding stock, $1,128,414,000, or a total increase 
in capitalization of $3,244,000,000, while their invest- 
ment increased $6,750,000,000. Deducting the funded 
debt from the investment in 1919 shows that in that 
year each share of stock was represented by an invest- 
ment of $97.30. Deducting the funded debt from 
the investment in 1930 shows that in that year each 
share of stock was represented by an investment of 
$133. The increase in the investment per share of 
stock was, therefore, 37 per cent. Average net in- 
come per share during these eleven years was about 
$7, and the average dividend paid less than $5. The 
average dividend paid per share increased from $3.77 
in 1919 to $6.02 in 1930, which was only 4% per cent 
on the investment represented by each share of stock, 
although dividend disbursements were the largest in 
history. 

Considering the unparalleled conservatism of a 
policy of financing which resulted in less than one 
dollar of securities being issued for every two dollars 
of investment that was made, and in an increase of 
37 per cent in the investment represented by each share 
of stock outstanding, was the payment of dividends 
averaging less than $5 a share throughout this period 
excessive? Was the payment of an average of $6 a 
share, or 414 per cent on the investment, represented 
by stock in 1930, when dividend disbursements were 
the largest in history, excessive? If not, what basis 
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does this record afford for the claim that before the 
commission adopts a more liberal policy of regulation 
it should be empowered not only to regulate the issu- 
ance of securities, as it does already, but also the 
dividends that should be allowed to be paid? It hardly 
needs to be added that since 1930, owing to the terri- 
ble decline of earnings, dividends have been so greatly 
reduced that probably they are now less per share 
than ever before, although railway stock represents a 
larger investment per share than it ever did. 


Whom Can We Trust 


Professor Ripley truly says, “There is always a 
fringe of men who are likely to take advantage of 
permission to do as they please.” There are also men 
who are likely to do as they please without permission, 
and this, as shown by the record, is what the members 
of the commission have done. They did not have per- 
mission to so regulate the railways that they would 
earn less than a fair return, but, the railways actually 
did earn an average of $315,000,000 annually less than 
the commission itself held they were lawfully en- 
titled to. We do not say that the commission was 
entirely responsible for this result. It was partly due 
to. excessive competition between the railways them- 
selves and partly to government-aided competition by 
other carriers; but that Professor Ripley believes the 
commission could have followed a more liberal policy 
is indicated by his implication that it would do so 
in future if empowered to regulate dividends. 

Which, then, does the record of the last eleven years 
indicate is more entitled to be trusted—railway finan- 
ciers and managers who, without any legal restric- 
tions upon their payment of dividends, followed a 
policy of unparalleled financial conservatism, or the 
commission, which, with a mandate to so adjust rates 
as to enable a fair return to be earned, did, in fact, so 
regulate that it continuously failed to be earned? If, 
on this record, the commission and public believe they 
cannot trust railway financiers and managers, how 
can investors, railway managers and the public believe 
they can trust the commission with increased power? 
By just what miracle does the election or appointment 
of a man to any public office endow him with a wisdom, 
an ability or a disposition to serve the public interest 
which justifies reposing in him a confidence to which 
other American citizens who have the responsibility 
of managing large industries are not entitled? 

If the investigation proposed by Senator Couzens 
is broadened as it should be it is to be hoped that 
railway executives will have the courage to defend 
themselves from all unjust imputations as to what 
they have done, have not done, or would have done 
since the Transportation act was passed and to help 
allocate among all who are responsible the full re- 
sponsibility for the failure of the Transportation act. 
If more of the power of management is to be trans- 
ferred to the commission, then government ownership 
should be adopted and the government should assume 
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all the duties and responsibilities of management. 
Congress and the public should, however, allocate and 
appraise the entire responsibility for the failure of 
the Transportation act before they decide whether it 
is safer for them to trust government management than 
private management. 


Rail Orders 


The almost complete absence of rail orders to date 
affords a marked commentary on the uncertainty 
which characterizes the policies of many of the rail- 
ways at the present time in making up their mainte- 
nance programs for the year. Prior to 1916 it was 
the very general practice of the roads to delay the 
ordering of rails until the late spring in order that 
their deliveries might be postponed until after July 1 
and the charges entered into the accounts for the new 
year. With the changing of the fiscal year to termi- 
nate with the calendar year, effective in 1916, this 
obstacle to orderly seasonal procedure was removed 
and of late the large bulk of the rail orders have been 
placed during the closing weeks of the old year and 
the opening weeks of the new year, with large de- 
liveries during the winter, all of which has contributed 
materially to an economical program of maintenance 
operation. 

This year less than a half-dozen roads have as yet 
placed their orders for their 1932 rail requirements 
and there is little information available as to their in- 
tentions. In other words, most of the roads are mark- 
ing time, awaiting more definite indications of the 
trend in traffic. 

That the railways can maintain this policy with 
safety is a reflection of the benefits derived from the 
liberal maintenance programs of the years preceding 
1930. In that period the roads adopted heavier rail 
sections more generally than ever before. They also 
made extensive renewals on their main lines. In that 
period they likewise brought the remainder of their 
track structure into better condition to support and 
protect the rail. As a result, the track entered the 
present period of declining traffic with greater reserve 
strength than it had ever previously possessed and it 
is this reserve that is carrying the roads through the 
protracted period of under-maintenance. 

At the same time, one should not lose sight of the 
fact that deterioration is taking place. Rail wear is 
directly proportional to traffic, and while this is less 
than normal, the wear is still constant and progressive. 
As a result, service life is being drawn from rail today 
that must be restored ultimately. Any economy that 
results from the delay in placing orders is therefor ap- 
parent rather than real, for it is merely a postpone- 
ment of an expenditure that must be made sooner or 
later to make good the wear that is taking place cur- 
rently. 
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The Primary Cause of 
The Railways’ Difficulties 


About a year ago the Railway Age was privileged 
to. publish almost in its entirety a monograph by 
Horatio L. Whitridge on the subject of the railway 
outlook. This study, entitled “A New Era for an 
Old Industry,” viewed some of the railways’ prob- 
lems, and particularly those arising from the competi- 
tion of other forms of transport, from a rather hope- 
ful point of view. The author, however, who is in 
the securities business, as the year wore on, found it 
necessary to modify his expectations somewhat. He 
was led thereby to study the railroad situation still 
more deeply to find, if possible, the reason for the 
failure of his earlier expectations. Combined with 
this study he also followed closely the proceedings 
in the 15 Per Cent Rate Advance Case. This study 
and observation he has incorporated in a new and 
much more comprehensive treatise which is called 
“The I. C. C. vs. Class I Railroads of the United 
States—the Nullification of the Transportation Act”— 
a title which suggests the author’s conclusion as to the 
principal difficulty which the railways have to face 
today. ; 

Mr. Whitridge’s thesis is that investors were given 
assurance in the Transportation Act that sums ad- 
vanced to improve railroad efficiency and service were 
to be allowed a fair return, which is certainly what 
the Act did say. He points out further that investors 
took the government at its word and poured over six 
billion dollars into the industry from 1920 to 1930 
and for this investment they, in the aggregate, got 
precisely nothing. The average interest the railroads 
had to pay on bonds and equipment trust obligations 
floated in the years 1921-30 was 5.39 per cent, whereas 
the average rate of return on the investment on the 
commission’s own valuation base was only 4.55 per 
cent during this period—this in spite of the dictum of 
the Supreme Court in the United Railways case that 
just compensation for a utility “is more than current 
interest on mere investment.” In the railroad indus- 
try compensation, as governed by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, is not only not more than current 
interest; it is almost one per cent less. 

In 1926 the commission denied a petition of the 
Western roads for a 5 per cent increase in freight 
rates saying, among other things, that “no financial 
emergency exists.” In the 1931 rate advance hearings 
Commissioner Meyer inquired of a witness where the 
word “emergency” was to be found in the Interstate 
Commerce Act. It is strange, says the author, that 
lack of an “emergency” may afford an excuse for 
refusing to raise rates, while the commission seems to 
doubt its authority to raise them even if an “emer- 
gency” is proved. 

The study covers phases of the railroads’ difficulties 
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other than those which can be laid at the door of the 
commission. There is a chapter on the competition 
of inland waterways with quotations from General 
Ashburn, which would be amusing were it not for the 
fact that the comical brand of economics which the 
General expounds is so costly. A chapter on the 
motor truck details an hypothetical highway enter- 
prise to take over the freight service now performed 
by the railroads and estimates, quite conservatively, 
an annual operating cost of more than 16 billions and 
an investment in rolling stock alone of 18 billions— 
a conclusive answer to those who believe that any 
form of transport at present known is prepared to 
supplant the railways. 

Further chapters deal with the opposition of shippers 
and others to the proposed increase in freight rates 
and call attention to the fact that industrial traffic 
departments’ payments to the railways represent less 
than half their disbursements; the difference between 
prosperity and famine for the carriers being but a tiny 
fraction of the total value of the commerce of the 
nation. 

Still other chapters discuss, among other things, 
consolidation, railroad credit, the railroad execu- 
tives, the cost and nature of regulation, the per- 
sonnel of the commission, the interest of the tax- 
payers and that of the shippers. 

The chapters on the hearings in the 15 Per Cent 
Rate Case and the first decision in that case are par- 
ticularly instructive. In the former the author ob- 
serves that “it seemed at times as if the railroads were 
being made to appear as the defendants in a damage 
case, and while Commissioner Eastman sat on the 
bench of a government tribunal, he seemed at times 
to play the role of a prosecuting attorney rather than 
a judge.” In dealing with the decision in the case 
the author quotes the commission as representing the 
importance of valuation in rate regulation when apply- 
ing for funds to Congress, and then ignoring it and 
basing its decision largely upon the relation of the 
general level of freight rates to that of commodity 
prices. 

The decision referred to the fact that rates were 
lowered during the depression of 1893 but, the author 
points out, this testimony was put into the record not 
by a witness, but was read in by Commissioner East- 
man in a question from the bench. Attention is drawn 
to an interesting inconsistency in the decision: in one 
place it suggests that the railroads and security holders 
have over-emphasized the dangers of competitive 
transport; in another, the opinion is given that the 
railroads under-rate this competition. 

The decision, the author shows, prefers the law as 
“Corpus Juris” defines it to that expounded by the 
Supreme Court. It cites the former to the effect that 
the right of the public to “reasonable” rates takes pre- 
cedence over the right of the carrier to a fair return 
on the investment, and overlooks the finding of the 
highest court in the land in United Railways vs. West 
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that neither property nor the use of it may be taken 
for a compulsory price “which falls below the measure 
of just compensation.” The commission’s regard for 
shippers and its disregard for investors’ rights affords 
an interesting contrast to the current investigation by 
Congress into the practices of “international bankers” 
in floating foreign loans in this country. The bankers 
are severely criticised for handing on to investors 
securities which have since been defaulted or have 
otherwise deteriorated in value. But how about the 
billions of railroad security issues since the war which 
have likewise deteriorated in value, issues every one 
of which was approved by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission? If bankers are to be criticised for dis- 
tributing foreign loans the credit behind which they 
cannot control, what must then be said of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for approving security 
issues the value of which it could protect much better? 

The study ends with extracts from the eminently 
sane and constructive report on the co-ordination of 
transport by the Royal Commission appointed in Great 
Britain to inquire into the subject, and with the 
author’s view of the changes which are needed in rail- 
way regulation to put the industry on a sound basis 
for the future. 

The book is scholarly in tone and readable. It is 
carefully documented, perhaps as much as half the 
text consisting of quotations from court decisions and 
other official records. The author does not hesitate 
to criticise frankly those in high places, but such 
criticism is tolerant of other viewpoints and we are 
reminded “that no two public men were ever more 
devoted to a public cause than General Grant and 
General Lee, but unfortunately they approached an 
economic problem from the opposite direction.” 

The Railway Age believes that this monograph offers 
in convenient compass the most complete and most 
accurate survey available of the railroad situation as 
it exists today. To be sure, since the manuscript was 
sent to the printer a majority of the commission has 
revolted against the domination of Commissioner East- 
man in his attitude toward the pooling plan. Perhaps, 
then, the march away from the goal of Socialism and 
government ownership has already begun. It would 
be a mistake, however, to assume that the battle is 
won, or even that it has reached its turning point. The 
forces which have brought the railroads to their 
present position are as strong in their opinions as ever, 
and protection of the industry requires an informed 
militancy on the part of its friends. A wide circula- 
tion of Mr. Whitridge’s study among railroad officers, 
employees and investors, and among shippers, public 
men and business leaders should go far toward building 
up this spirit. The publishers of the Railway Age, 
who are publishing this book, therefore, are offering 
it at a price designed at best only to defray their ex- 
pense in connection with its publication, to the end 
that it may enjoy a distribution consistent with its 
high merit. 
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Looking Over South Station, Showing New Platform Sheds in 


Area Covered Formerly by a Train Shed 


South Station, Boston, Again a 
Modern Terminal | 


Modernized facilities include new concourse and track layout, 


electric train announcer, theater and inside auto 


parking area—Old train shed gone 


LD South station, Boston, built in 1897 and 
‘eo 1898, and noted for years for its size, the 
volume of traffic handled, and the huge train 
shed which covered its 28 tracks, has been fully re- 
modeled during the last two years, and today ranks 
again as one of the most modern and up-to-date pas- 
senger terminals in the country. In the extensive 
modernization program which has taken place, at a cost 
of approximately $2,500,000, the old spacious head 
house, known as the “Midway,” has been transformed 
into an attractive enclosed concourse, with all auxiliary 
passenger facilities, including a restaurant, a lunch 
room, ticket offices, parcel and baggage rooms, etc., con- 
veniently located about it; and the old train shed has 
given way to individual butterfly-type sheds which pro- 
tect a new arrangement of low concrete platforms. 
Adding further to the modern touch of the remodeled 
station, a motion picture theater has replaced an old 
carriage concourse and driveway at the east end of the 
midway: a spacious unused area beneath the old office 
unit of the terminal and the new concourse has been 
transformed into a commuters’ garage and auto park- 
ing space; and the old chalk-board system of train an- 
nouncing has given way to an all-electric illuminated- 
letter train announcer, controlled remotely from an in- 
formation counter located centrally in the concourse. 
With 466 scheduled and many unscheduled train 
movements, and approximately 140,000 people arriving 
and departing on trains or using the old midway every. 
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24 hours, the remodeling work was done, of necessity, 
under extremely unfavorable conditions and required 
the greatest of skill and care to insure the safety of all 
trains and passengers. While this condition applied 
to practically every phase uf the work, it was particu- 
larly severe in connection with the dismantling of the 
old train shed, which involved the removal of about 
1,000,000 f.b.m. of lumber and approximately 4,000 tons 
of weakened structural steel over traffic. The effective- 
ness with which that particular part of the work was 
done is seen in the fact that it was completed without 
tying up more than two station tracks at any time, and 
without damage to any train or personal injury to any 
passenger. 


Modern Enclosed Concourse Provided 


South station, which is the eastern terminal of the 
Boston & Albany and the main station in Boston for the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford, was, for a number 
of years, the largest station in the country, both as re- 
gards facilities and passengers handled. Essentially, 
it consisted of a stone front office building extending 
about 700 ft. along Summer street and 700 ft. along 
Atlantic avenue, with an imposing entrance at the inter- 
section of these main thoroughfares, and a large con- 


course, or midway, directly behind this unit, which 
opened out on the stubbed ends of 28 station tracks, 
which were covered by the large train shed. In the 


remodeling work, the office unit was not altered, prac- 
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tically all of the changes having been made in the main 
passenger facilities. 

The old midway, which was about 620 ft. long, 130 
ft. wide at its north end and 50 ft. wide at its south end, 
was covered by an arched timber roof, with a series of 
transverse skylights, supported on exposed structural 
steel trusses, spaced about 20 ft. center to center. The 
floor was of mastic, and the entire west side, fronting 
on the track platforms, was open except for a high 





wooden fence with rolling gates at the track platform 
entrances. 

In modernizing the old midway, its appearance was 
entirely changed. A high Hauteville Clair marble 
wainscot replaces the brick face of the interior walls; 
etched aluminum trim is used at all wall openings and 
above D’altico marble counters at the ticket windows 
and concessions; a plaster ceiling of heavy beam con- 
struction in appearance, suspended from new light 
trusses supplementing the old roof trusses, now obscures 
the old steelwork of the roof structure; a two-color 
.terrazzo tile floor in large square design replaces the 
worn mastic floor; and the entire track side has been 
enclosed and fitted with double sliding glazed aluminum 
doors at each of the track platforms. Furthermore, 
the old main entrance to the midway from Dewey 
Square, the intersection of Summer street and Atlantic 
avenue, which was 90 ft. wide, has been divided into 
two main passageways, each 30 ft. wide, by a drug 
store concession. Daylighting of the concourse is now 
entirely from the track side, while artificial lighting is 
by clusters of lights recessed in the ceiling, supplemented 
by numerous other lights about the side walls and about 
concessions. 

With the enclosing of the concourse, a new system 
of heating and ventilation has been provided, wherein 
the air is filtered before it is forced into the concourse 
through aluminum grillages near the floor level. All of 
the equipment in connection with this system is housed 
in the basement. 


Attractive Dining Facilities Provided 


Some rearrangement was made in the auxiliary 
passenger facilities provided at the station, but in the 
main these were not of a fundamental nature. How- 
ever, all of these facilities were modernized and brought 
into harmony with the architectural treatment of the 
new concourse. A good example of this is the ticket 
office, which, as in the old arrangement, extends along 
the east side of the concourse. This new office now 
presents a fully open front to the public, being provided 
with large plate glass sections framed in aluminum 
between aluminum window grillages. 

As in the old arrangement, the ticket office also serves 
the general waiting room, which occupies the area 
directly behind it in the main office section of the ter- 
minal building. No changes were made in the wait- 
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ing room or its facilities, these being well located and 
adequate to take care of requirements. 

Other striking examples of improvements made in 
the auxiliary station facilities are seen in the new res- 
taurant and lunch room provided near the south end 
of the concourse. The restaurant, which replaces one 
formerly on the second floor of the office building, now 
occupies an area about 75 ft. long by 65 ft. wide which 
has been made highly attractive in appearance. The 


Looking West Through 
the Modernized Concourse 


new room, which is unobstructed except for three large 
fluted building columns, has stucco walls above a four- 
foot travertine wainscot, and the plainness of the finish 
is broken by a modernistic frieze, about 12 in. wide, near 
the ceiling, which itself is laid with Dutch metal, or 
aluminum leaf. The trim of the room is of black wal- 
nut and the floor is of two-color terrazzo tile. All 
tables and chairs are of aluminum with a walnut finish 
to match the trim, and all upholstering is in red leather, 
in harmony with a touch of red in the wall frieze. 

The lunch room, which lies north of the restaurant, 
is about the same size as the restaurant and is finished 
and furnished in much the same manner as the res- 
taurant, except that it is provided with low counters of 
Alleghany metal, served by low swivel chairs. Lighting 
in both the restaurant and lunch room is of the semi- 
indirect type, with pleasing fixtures. 

A feature of the new dining facilities is a lounge pro- 
vided directly adjacent to the restaurant for the con- 
venience and comfort of patrons. This room, which is 
about 20 ft. long by 18 ft. wide, is decorated in har- 
mony with the restaurant, but, to make it restful in 
appearance and in reality, it is provided with a large fire- 
place and mantel, and is fitted with comfortable lounges 
and chairs. 


New Type Train Announcer Installed 


One of the most interesting of the new facilities pro- 
vided in the station is the electric, remotely-controlled 
train announcing system installed, which is said to be 
the first of its kind in the country. This system con- 
sists essentially .of a large glass and aluminum-bronze 
announcing board located about centrally on the inner 
wall of the concourse, and a control station, surrounded 
by an octagonal information counter, in the center of the 
concourse. 

The announcing board, which is 15 ft. long by 5 ft. 
high, is divided vertically into two main sections, one 
for listing the trains of the Boston & Albany and the 
other for listing those of the New Haven. Each of 


these main sections is provided with 10 horizontal glass 
spaces for the listing of individual trains, and all of 
these spaces are divided into 5 sections vertically to 
separate the following details: Train number, descrip- 
tion, time due, time expected, and arrival track. 

Twenty trains can be shown by the board at any time, 
and through special revolving stencils provided behind 
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each of the listing spaces, each space can flash details 
concerning any one of 12 different trains in accordance 
with a predetermined set-up of the board equipment, 
all of which is housed in a room behind the board. 
Thus, the board can show details concerning 240 trains. 
All lettering on the board is illuminated in red. 

The board is controlled at the control station in the 
center of the concourse. This is an attractive square, 
tower-like shaft of etched aluminum-bronze, with oper- 
ating panels on each side, surmounted by a four-faced 
clock with a modernistic cluster of colored lighting tiles 
above. Each of the operating panels controls one quar- 
ter of the listings on the board, or five of the train- 
listing slots. Corresponding to this arrangement, each 
of the panels is divided horizontally into five sections, 
each of the sections being provided with a row of 
selector switches, light switches, and an emergency shut- 
off switch. In setting up any particular train listing, 
the operator turns the proper train name selector switch 
to the one of the 12 notches provided corresponding 
with the train to be listed. This immediately sets in 
motion the proper stencil at the board, which comes 
to a stop with the train number, name and time due in 
proper position behind the glass. The time expected 
is set up in much the same manner, but requires the op- 
eration of three dials, one for the hour and two for the 
minutes, and the track number is set up by the opera- 
tion of two additional dials. Illumination of the spaces 
on the board is controlled by separate switches, and each 
space is lit up only after the proper information has been 
posted. The time required to set up a complete train 
listing requires from d to 10 sec. 

Details for the listings on the announcing board are 
conveyed to the information clerks at the control station 
by means of three Telautographs, one connected directly 
with the terminal despatcher of the Boston & Albany, 
another with the despatcher of the New Haven, and the 
third with the main signal tower at the approach to the 
station. 


Track and Platform Changes Made 


The track layout at the station contains 28 tracks as 
formerly, but all of the tracks were shifted varying 
amounts one way or the other in connection with a new 
arrangement of passenger platforms. The tracks are 
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still arranged in pairs, but the tracks of each individual 
pair are spaced 12 ft. center to center and the outside 
tracks of adjacent pairs are spaced approximately 28 ft. 
center to center and are served by low concrete plat- 
forms, 19 ft. wide. 

In the new arrangement the’seven more centrally 
located track platforms are served by enclosed ramps, 
5 ft. 6 in. wide and on an eight per cent grade, which 
extend to a baggage and express trucking subway be- 
neath the track level. This subway is located about 575 
ft. west of the concourse and extends transverse to the 
tracks directly to the baggage and express facilities 
along the north side of the terminal. This arrangement 
gives baggage service to the 14 tracks used mainly by 
through trains and greatly simplifies the movement of 
trucks to and from the trains. It also does away with 
trucking across the tracks in the terminal area, which 
was quite necessary under the old arrangement. 

All of the new platforms are covered with butterfly- 
type sheds, which were extended in a number of cases 
several hundred feet beyond the area protected formerly 
by the old train shed. The new sheds are of steel frame 
construction with a wood deck covered with a prepared 
roofing and were practically completed before the old 
train shed was removed to afford passengers a measure 
of protection against falling debris during the removal 
of the old shed. 

The track and platform changes were accompanied 
by the installation of a complete new system of sub- 
surface drainage throughout the station area to carry 
off the water formerly kept from the tracks by the train 
shed. 


Garage and Theatre Provided 


Two of the interesting and rather unusual new fea- 
tures afforded at the station are a motion picture theater 
and an inside garage and auto parking area for the con- 
venience of railroad patrons. Both of these facilities 
are operated as concessions. 

The theater extends along the south end of the con- 
course and occupies an area 184 ft. long by 38 ft. wide, 
which was used fomerly as a carriage concourse. It 
seats 600 people on a ramped floor and is provided with 
wide aisles and with both rear and side entrances and 
exits for the convenience of patrons. The rear entrance 
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A Closer View ot the Train Sheds 


faces on Summer street, while the side entrance, with 
a comfortably large lobby, opens directly into the south 
end of the concourse. 

The garage at the station occupies about 100,000 sq. 
ft. of basement area directly beneath the office building 
and concourse, space which had been provided and re- 
served for low-level electrified suburban train opera- 
- tion in the event that that became necessary or desirable. 
This area, which had a concrete floor, has been pro- 
vided with an automatic sprinkler system, a forced ven- 
tilation system and two wide ramps, one leading from 
Summer street, and the other from Dorchester avenue 
at the south end of the station. 


Removing Train Shed a Problem 


One of the most interesting phases of the work was 
the removal of the old train shed. This structure, 
which was built at the same time as the station proper, 
was of steel frame construction with a plank roof 
covered with tar and gravel roofing. It was made up 
of 10 spans lengthwise of the tracks, each 60 ft. long. 
and 3 spans transverse of the tracks, the center trans- 
verse spans being 228 ft. between columns and the side 
spans 169 ft. In reality, the side spans were canti- 
levered over the interior columns a distance of 39 ft. 
and carried a central suspended span 150 ft. long, 
weighing about 25 tons. At each end of the shed much 
deeper and heavier trusses were provided than through- 
out the interior of the shed, this being because the end 
sections of the shed were enclosed largely with glass and 
the truss members were called ‘upon to act as beams in 
carrying wind pressure. The trusses next to the mid- 
way also carried a portion of the roof over that area. 
Light and ventilation to the old structure, in addition to 
that offered by the ends, was afforded by a 50-ft. moni- 
tor which extended throughout the length of the roof 
over the center trusses, and by smaller monitors, 15 ft. 
wide, which were located transverse to the shed directly 
above each of the side trusses. 

Over a period of years the combination of salt-laden 
atmosphere and engine smoke and gases had caused 
serious corrosion of the steelwork, so much so, that in 
spite of extensive repairs made in 1920, it was thought 
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advisable to remove the shed in connection with the 
general modernization of the station rather than to at- 
tempt to repair it. 

The actual demolition work, which was done under 
traffic, required the greatest of care, particularly because 
of the weakened condition of many of the stee] mem- 
bers. An idea of the extent of the work is seen in the 
fact that it included the removal of about eight acres 
of tar and gravel roofing, 70,000 sq. ft. of wire glass, 
1,000,000 ft. of lumber, and approximately 4,000 tons of 
steel. 

Owing to the fact that the shed roof was not consid- 
ered stable enough to support even the lightest derricks 
or traveling cranes for use in its demolition, the work 
was carried out by two travellers operating from the 
track level. These travellers measured 80 ft. by 48 ft. 
and 80 ft. by 36 ft., respectively, in plan, and consisted 
essentially of steel trusses supported by wooden towers 
having flanged wheels which ran on the station tracks. 
The traveller platforms were 35 ft. above the track 
level, and, when they were brought together, as was 
the case during most of the work, they provided a con- 
tinuous platform 80 ft. wide by about 85 ft. long. The 
larger of the two travellers carried two steel stiff-leg 
derricks of 15 tons capacity each, having &5-ft. booms 
with 25-ft. jib extensions for reaching and handling the 
more distant lighter pieces of material which had to be 
removed before the main trusses and columns could be 
taken down. 

The roofing material, plank and glass were removed 
by hand labor at night, usually after midnight, when 
there were relatively few passengers to be annoyed by 
the certain amount of dirt and dust which was created 
unavoidably. The material was lowered to cars on the 
tracks below for removal from the station area. Dis- 
mantling of the steel was done with the derricks accord- 
ing to a carefully planned schedule so that the removal 
of no one of the members would destroy the stability of 
the remaining steelwork. 

During the period of approximately 100 days required 
in the removal of the shed, there were about 466 
scheduled train movements under the shed daily, which 
gave service to approximately 10,000,000 passengers. In 

(Continued on page 134) 
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Substitute Proposed for Section 15a 


Two bills introduced in the house 
incorporate |.C.C. suggestions 


By Harold F. Lane 
Washington Editor, Railway Age 


HE Interstate Commerce Commission has finally 
T succeeded in having introduced into Congress bills 
expressing its idea as to how the commission ought 
to be regulated in the exercise of its power to pre- 
scribe just and reasonable rates. Two forms of 
language for this purpose, drafted by the commission, 
were introduced on January 6 by Chairman Rayburn of 
the House committee on interstate and foreign com- 
merce, as alternative substitutes for the fair-return-on- 
value provision of Section 15a, which Congress had 
inserted into the law in 1920 with an idea of laying 
down some definite instructions for the guidance of the 
commission, but which the commission last year an- 
nounced were “impracticable” and had not been com- 
plied with in eleven years. 

Whereas that section has often been attacked as con- 
stituting a governmental guaranty of carrier earnings, 
the commission has pointed out that the attack now 
centers on the idea that the plan which it embodies “runs 
counter to sound economic principles, misleads and is 
unworkable.” 

Since Section 15a has gradually faded into the realm 
of innocuous desuetude, unless it is to be credited in 
part with the commission’s recent decision that the 
railroads as a group should have rates high enough to 
meet their bond interest, there should be no difficulty 
in producing witnesses who could testify before a 
Congressional committee that at least they have never 
been able to make the law work. The workability of 
the substitute provisions now proposed, it has been 
suggested, would depénd entirely on the temper of the 
commission, since, being human, it has been exceedingly 
careful, in outlining a rule for its own guidance, not to 
confine itself too rigidly and to leave itself the widest 
possible measure of discretion. 


15a Cherishes Elusive Hopes 


The commission’s objection to the rule of Section 15a 
as stated in its report in the 15 per cent case and in its 
annual report is that it still cherishes “elusive hopes,” 
which it is expected to satisfy, that “by mere changes 
in rates railroad earnings can be made stable regardless 
of business conditions.” The commission said that the 
law as it stands does not, in its opinion, require it to 
disregard what is “just, reasonable and practicable” in 
a “vain attempt to achieve stability of earnings in that 
way,” but that such an interpretation had been strongly 
urged and that many investors seem to have believed 
that the paragraph did constitute a virtual guaranty 
of earnings. 

Any such belief would certainly be dispelled by the 
language of the substitute bills, but the commission has 
sought to inspire a new hope for results over a period 
of years from a new deal by asserting that its substi- 
‘ute “contains recognition of the principle that inas- 
much as railroad earnings must inevitably fall below 
normal in times of depression, they may properly be 
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permitted to rise above normal in times of prosperity.” 

How. much is to be hoped for from the word 
“normal,” however, is left entirely to the discretion of 
a commission which for ten years has treated 534 per 
cent, even on its own idea of a fair valuation, as repre- 
senting an ideal somewhat too high to be practicable. 
The “rate base” which the first of the two bills would 
substitute for a valuation would amount to something 
over $22,000,000,000, according to the figures put into 
the record of the rate advance case last summer by the 
3ureau of Valuation. An average of 6 per cent on 
that would be $1,320,000,000 a year, which is more than 
the railroads have ever earned from operation in any 
year. Even an average of 5 per cent on that amount 
would be more than they have averaged under 15a. 

In its rate decision the commission referred to the 
“repeal of Section 15a and the substitution of a better 
section designed to accomplish the same general pur- 
pose” as an important step which could be taken to im- 
prove the situation of railroad credit, and presumably 
its suggestions come under the head of the program 
of economic relief being urged by President Hoover. 
In his message to Congress the President referred to the 
need for revision of the methods of railway regulation 
and commended to the early consideration of Congress 
the “far-reaching recommendations” of the commission. 
In his later special message appealing for prompt con- 
sideration of his economic program he again mentioned 
the need for a revision of the laws relating to trans- 
portation. 


Hearings Begin Next Week 


The House committee is planning to hold hearings on 
the bills beginning next week, temporarily postponing 
the question of giving the commission jurisdiction to 
decide who may acquire control of a railroad. 

Both bills introduced by Representative Rayburn are 
designed primarily to eliminate any idea of the ““mathe- 
matical formula” which 15a intended to provide “as 
nearly as may be.” One bill involves enough arithmetic 
to enable the commission to take into consideration a 
percentage of a “rate base,” such as the commission 
had attempted to use for a valuation in the O’Fallon 
case, intended to be “not far from” the “reasonable 
original cost” of the railroad property minus a depreci- 
ation reserve, but, in recognition of the fact that the 
courts are more interested in value than in cost, the 
result of the arithmetical process referred to is not set 
up as a definite standard but merely as a guide to be 
followed in the consideration of the needs of the coun- 
try for adequate transportation, of the carriers for credit 
and capital, and of the shippers for the lowest possible 
rates. 

The second bill leaves out the mathematics altogether, 
and in simple language would direct the commission 
to adjust its reasonable rates “so far as practicable” in 
an effort to produce “sufficient’”’ revenues. 
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Both bills would discard the valuation concept, and 
would repeal the recapture clause for the future. The 
second bill, intended to appeal to those who have scruples 
against the idea of a legislative substitute for “fair 
value,” or who at least fear that the Supreme Court 
would have something to say about it, represents ap- 
proximately the plan favored for several years by the 
National Industrial Traffic League, although it has been 
drawn to correspond as closely as possible with the 
general language of the other bill. 

H. R. 7116 is, with slight changes, in the language 
suggested in the report addressed to the Senate com- 
mittee on interstate commerce a year ago by Com- 
missioner Eastman as chairman of the commission’s 
legislative committee, on behalf of the commission but 
with reservations by five commissioners. It was also 
recommended in the commission’s recent annual report. 
This bill provides for the determination by the com- 
mission, from time to time and as often as may be 
necessary, of a “rate base” for each operating carrier, 
intended to represent approximately its reasonable or 
prudent investment. In the case of carriers whose 
properties were not inventoried under the valuation act 
prior to January 1, 1922, the bill provides that the rate 
base shall be the total which the commission finds was 
or should have been recorded in its property-invest- 
ment account, less depreciation reserve, and in the case 
of most of the carriers, which were inventoried before 
1922, the rate base would be determined by taking the 
cost of reproduction new, as reported by the com- 
mission in its original valuation at 1914 unit prices, 
plus land value, and bringing the total up to date by 
adding or subtracting net change in investment, de- 
ducting a depreciation reserve, and adding a reasonable 
sum for working capital. 

This rate base, according to the bill, is “to provide 
a basis for the administration of the provisions of this 
section which will be stable, which can be readily de- 
termined and promptly and effectively used, and which 
will also, as a result of its use, enable and induce the 
carriers to supply the transportation needs of the coun- 
try without undue imposition upon the public served.” 


Guide for Adjusting Rates 


Then, “as a guide in adjusting the general level of 
rates, in the exercise of its power to prescribe just and 
reasonable rates,” the commission is directed from time 
to time to determine and make public what percentage 
of the aggregate of the contemporaneous rate bases con- 
stitutes a fair return thereon. In making such deter- 
mination it shall “give due consideration,” among other 
things, (1) to the present and reasonably prospective 
transportation needs of the country, (2) to the neces- 
sity, in the public interest, that the carriers shall be 
able to establish and maintain a credit sufficient to attract 
the capital required to meet these transportation needs, 
and (3) to the necessity, in the public interest, that the 
carriers shall furnish transportation service to shippers 
and travelers at the lowest rates consistent with ade- 
quate service and the meeting of the transportation 
needs. 

Having determined such fair return, the commis- 
sion shall “endeavor” to adjust the general level of 
rates so that operating carriers as a whole (or as a 
whole in each of such rate groups or territories as the 
commission may from time to time designate) will 
“under normal conditions” and under honest, efficient, 
and economical management and reasonable expendi- 
tures for maintenance of way, structures and equipment, 
earn an aggregate net railway operating income equal, 
“as nearly as may be,” to such fair return. 
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However, the fact that such aggregate net railway 
operating income falls below such amount in times of 
economic depression or rises above it in times of 
economic prosperity “shall not necessarily be regarded 
as a reason for raising or reducing rates,” as the case 
may be; but the duty of the commission “in the exercise 
of sound discretion” shall be to maintain “so far as 
possible” a general level of rates which “over a period 
of years” will produce earnings consistent with the 
principles, above set forth, to be observed in the deter- 
mination of the fair return; and the commission shall 
initiate, modify, establish, or adjust rates “to the extent 
that it may find necessary” in the full performance of 
the foregoing duty. 

There is also the proviso, which is in the present law, 
that the commission shall have “reasonable latitude to 
modify or adjust any particular rate which it may find 
to be unjust or unreasonable, and to prescribe different 
rates for different sections of the country,” and the 
provisions of the section are not to be construed as de- 
priving shippers of their right to reparation in case of 
overcharges, unlawfully excessive or discriminatory 
rates, or rates which are excessive in their relation to 
other rates. 

Upon completion of the original valuations the com- 
mission is to keep itself informed of all new construc- 
tion, extensions, improvements, or other changes in the 
condition, quantity, use and classification of the prop- 
erty of all common carriers, and of ald changes in the 
investment therein, in order that it may have available 
at all times the information deemed by it to be neces- 
sary to enable it to revise and correct its previous 
inventories and classifications of the properties, but it 
would not be required to ascertain new “valuations” 
except when it has “occasion to make use thereof.” 


Recapture Clause Repealed 


The provision for repeal of the recapture clause 
reads: 

“Notwithstanding the provisions of the first section 
of this Act, Section 15a of the Interstate Commerce 
Act, as in force prior to the enactment of this Act, shall 
(so far as it relates to the establishment, the recovery 
of excess income for deposit in, and the maintenance, 
investment, and use of, the general railroad contingent 
fund established thereunder ; but not so far as it relates 
to the establishment, maintenance, and use by carriers 
of reserve funds) remain in force as though this Act 
had not been enacted ; except that such section shall not 
remain in force for the purpose of recovery by or pay- 
ment to the Commission of amounts representing in- 
come for any period after December 31, 1931.” 

H. R. 7117 provides that “in the exercise of its power 
to prescribe just and reasonable rates” the commission 
shall give due consideration, among other things, to the 
same three needs for transportation, credit and capital, 
and lowest rates that were specified in the other bill. 
After giving such consideration, without bothering with 
any percentage, rate base, investment, or valuation, the 
commission would be directed, “so far as practicable,” 
to “initiate, modify, establish or adjust rates so that the 
revenues derived therefrom will, under honest, efficient, 
and economical management and reasonable expendi- 
tures for maintenance of way, structures and equipment. 
constitute a sufficient basis for the maintenance of a 
national system of railway transportation at all times 
adequate to the needs of the public.” This bill also 


includes the proviso as to latitude to adjust any par- 
ticular rate and the saving clause that the fluctuations 
in revenues in lean or fat years shall not necessarily be 
regarded as a reason for increasing or reducing rates, 
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but it is declared to be the duty of the commission, “in 
the exercise of its sound discretion, to maintain as far 
as possible a general level of rates which, over a reason- 
able period of years, will produce revenues consistent 
with the standard above set forth.” 

Then follow the same provisions as the other bill 
relating to reparations, keeping the valuation inventories 
up to date on an investment basis, which indicates that 
the commission is perhaps to keep a percentage in mind, 
and the repeal of recapture. 


Adequacy of Revenues a Factor 


The language of both bills seems to include a frank 
recognition of the idea that the adequacy of the revenues 
is a factor to be taken into consideration in fixing rea- 
sonable rates, whereas the commission has in the past 
occasionally indicated a belief that a reasonable rate 
was a definite thing, that it could state with some ap- 
proach to accuracy and that the adequacy of the return 
was something not to be expected until the volume of 
traffic had increased, or the operating expenses had been 
reduced, sufficiently to enable the fair return to be 
realized from the “reasonable” rates. By repeating 
without change the proviso of the present law that the 
commission shall have latitude to modify or adjust 
“any particular rate’ the commission would seem to 
imply that only “particular” rates were to be excepted 
from the application of revenue considerations, al- 
though its counsel had recently sought in the courts 
to justify under this proviso its general downward revi- 
sion of western grain rates at a time when the roads 
were still far short of a fair return. 

If the commission should choose to regard its pro- 


posed rule as a warning to itself not to pick out too 


many rates for “particular” treatment it could perhaps 
accomplish the objective of the original Section 15a, 
which the railroads have contended could have been 
done under a slightly more liberal application of that law. 

From 1906 to 1920 the commission’s power to pre- 
scribe just and reasonable rates was exercised under no 
more specific instructions to the commission than those 
of a constitutional prohibition against confiscation 
somewhere in the background, with the result that, as 
stated by Commissioner Eastman in his letter to the 
Senate committee, “rightly or wrongly, the impression 
had been created among investors that the commission 
could not safely be intrusted with such discretion and 
that some definite statutory measure of protection was 
needed.” 

Commissioner Eastman also said that the commission 
recognizes that “good credit ought most certainly to be 
maintained in the public interest,’ whether or not any 
specific direction to that effect may be contained in the 
statutes, but that it is sound practice for Congress 
to lay down specifically the general standards which it 
wishes its agencies to follow in the administration of 
the law. 

After Congress had endeavored in 1920 to lay down 
a definite standard for the regulation of its regulating 
agency difficulties were encountered not only in the fact 
that the commission felt it necessary to hold down as 
much as possible the base that was to be used but also 
in its efforts to reconcile the new standard with the 
habits it had developed while it was making its own 
standards of reasonableness. 

The general standard which it now proposes to have 
Congress lay down as a guide for its agency to follow 
in the administration of the law is general indeed, so 
far as language is concerned, although perhaps, after all, 
It is as specific as a definite percentage applied to an 
incomplete and controversial valuation. 
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Finance Corporation 
Bill Passed by Senate 
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HE bill providing for the creation of the Recon- 
T struction Finance Corporation proposed by Presi- 
dent Hoover in his message to Congress, which is 
to make loans to financial institutions and railroads, was 
passed by the Senate on January 11 by a vote of 63 to 8 
and its consideration in the House was begun the same 
day, where it was expected to be passed before the end 
of the week. 
As amended before it was reported to the Senate by 


the committee on banking and currency the bill pro- 
vides for an appropriation of $500,000,000 by the fed- 
eral government for the capital stock of the corporation 


and it will have authority to issue $1,500,000,000 in 
debentures. The management is to be vested in a board 
of directors consisting of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, the governor of the Federal Reserve Board, the 
Farm Loan Commissioner, and four others appointed by 
the President. Loans may be made for a period not 
exceeding three years but may be extended for another 
two years. In its report the committee referred to the 
railroad situation as follows: 

“The railroads are in an extremely embarrassing pre- 
dicament, owing to the abnormal falling off of traffic, 
which has affected their revenues so seriously during the 
past two years, and to their difficulties in borrowing. 
The railroads made the same error that was committed 
by many other large borrowers, supposing, before the 
collapse in 1929 that they could with safety borrow on 
short term and without much doubt obtain renewals 
from the banks when maturities occur; or failing in 
that, could fund their obligations into long-term bonds. 
In this way they have been disappointed owing to the 
overanxiety of many banks to keep liquid, and owing 
also to the lack of general confidence which has kept 
many institutions from buying even the most gilt-edge 
securities at bargain prices. Several Class A railroads, 
which have had a continuous dividend record for gen- 
erations, have recently been compelled to suspend their 
dividends. Consequently the bonds of some of these 
roads have been disqualified as investments for sav- 
ings banks. It is becoming increasingly difficult to mar- 
ket the bonds of even the best roads and the market price 
of railroad bonds in general is becoming so depressed 
that the financial institutions holding this class of paper 
are unable to realize on them.” 

To this was appended, however, the statement fur- 
nished to the committee by Chairman Brainerd of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission which showed that 
most of the maturities for this year do not represent 
the borrowings before the collapse in 1929, which the 
report referred to, as an error, but loans and bills pay- 
able amounting to $224,000,000 which mainly represent 
borrowings for terms of less than two years since the 
decline in earnings caused by the depression began. 

As reported to the Senate the bill contained an amend- 
ment providing that, except as relating to exports, “no 
loan or advancement shall be made by the corporation 
for the purpose of initiating, setting on foot, or financ- 
ing, any enterprise, borrowing operation, or application 
for credit not actually recognized or financed by the ex- 
tension of banking credit prior to adoption of this act.” 

The corporation would be authorized, upon the ap- 
proval of the Interstate Commerce Commission, to 
“make loans to or aid in the temporary financing of 
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railroads engaged in interstate commerce, when in the 
opinion of the board of directors of the corporation, 
such railroads are unable to obtain funds upon reason- 
able terms through banking channels or from the gen- 
eral public and their prospective earning power together 
with the character and value of the security offered are 
such as to furnish adequate assurance of their ability 
to repay within the time fixed therefor and to meet their 
other obligations in connection therewith. Any such 
railroad may obligate itself in such form as shall be pre- 
scribed and otherwise comply with the requirements of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and the corpora- 
tion with respect to the deposit or assignment of security 
hereunder, without the authorization or approval of 
any authority, state or federal, and without compliance 
with any requirement, state or federal, as to notification, 
other than such as may be imposed by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and the corporation under the 
provisions of this section.” 

Most of the controversy over the bill related to 
its banking features or to efforts to broaden its scope 
and there was comparatively little discussion of its rail- 
road aspect, although the railroad situation was fre- 
quently cited as one of the important reasons for cre- 
ating the corporation. But the plan was dealt with not 
so much on a basis of helping the railroads as with a 
view to supporting financial institutions affected by the 
railroad bond situation. As Senator Couzens said when 
Senator Jones sought to have adopted an amendment 
providing for loans to shipping companies, “the pur- 
pose in providing a revolving fund for the railroads is 
primarily for the purpose of sustaining the credit of the 
banks who have railroad bonds and of the insurance 
companies who hold them to the extent of billions of 
dollars to protect their insured. The reason why we 
provided this in the bill was so there would be no de- 
fault on those bonds issued by railroads and in the hands 
of financial institutions.” Senator Glass also remarked 
that he thought the Senator had pointed out a very prac- 
tical and momentous difference between helping the rail- 
roads and helping the shipping companies. 

Senator Walcott, in opening the debate, said that the 
railroads are the only industries which it is proposed to 
aid directly and independently of the medium of finan- 
cial institutions and that “the reason they are made ex- 
ceptions is, because of the very wide ownership of rail- 
road bonds by insurance companies, savings banks, na- 
tional banks and trust companies, as well as individuals, 
the credit position of the railroads is a very important 
item at the present time in the whole national financial 
structure.” “Next to the construction industry,” he 
said, “the railroads represent, perhaps, the largest single 
concentrated unit for the buying of materials and the 
employment of labor. I do not believe that even the 
railroads would have been considered if their securities 
were not held almost exclusively by financial institu- 
tions which are suffering in turn from the decline in 
the value of those securities.” 

Senator Couzens also said that as he understood the 
intent of the committee it was not intended that the 
corporation should finance new undertakings. ‘For ex- 
ample,” he said, “I am in receipt of a communication 
suggesting that this bill should incorporate a provision 
so that the New York Central Railroad, for example, 
might electrify its system and borrow $150,000,000 for 
that purpose, and whereby under another proposal 
there might be built a fast motorway out of funds to 
be advanced by this corporation. As I understand the 


intent of the committee, it was that no money should 
be provided to finance any new undertakings, such as 
new buildings, new construction, new enterprises.” 
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As reported by the House committee on January 9 
the bill was amended to make loans available to “rail- 
roads and railways engaged in interstate commerce” 
the idea being to include electric railways, and also to 
railways in process of construction, and to receivers of 
railroads and railways. The report said that the rail- 
roads have been seriously affected in their revenues by 
the slackening of business and that the state of the finan- 
cial market also affects their ability to refinance maturi- 
ties that are coming due and in some instances pressing. 
“Under the present market conditions,” the report said, 
“it is impossible for these to be refinanced and there is 
danger of disaster overtaking the transportation system 
if they are not afforded some relief.” The committee 
is of the opinion that the aid promised them in this 
legislation will probably enable them to secure financial 
accommodation elsewhere in large part but the impor- 
tance of the transportation system is such that it would 
be calamitous for the country if a collapse in that sys- 
em should be projected by the conditions recited. 


Freight Car Loading 


WasHInGtTon, D. C. 

EVENUE freight car loading for the week ended 

January 2 which included the New Year’s day 

holiday, amounted to 503,325 cars, a decrease of 
111,535 cars as compared with the corresponding week 
of last year and of 272,430 cars as compared with 1930. 
All commodity classifications except ore and miscellan- 
eous showed increases as compared with the week be- 
fore, which included Christmas day, but all showed 
reductions as compared with the corresponding week a 
year ago. The summary, as compiled by the Car Ser- 
vice Division of the A. R. A., follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 


Week Ended Saturday, January 2, 1932 





Districts 1932 1931 1930 
ON COO CLC 119,709 137,325 171,372 
ee ee 98,459 120,736 156,336 
I, oa 3g alace wus, Been saad oe 29,659 39,250 53,799 
ee re ee 76,293 97,379 119,885 
Cn er eee 53,132 68,630 88,538 
ee ee. ETTORE ee 76,394 99,637 116,159 
eee 49,679 51,903 69,666 
Total Western Districts............. 179,205 220,170 274,363 
if Oe ee eee 503,325 614,860 775,755 

Commodities 
Grain and Grain Products........... 23,959 32,693 41,133 
SS ee a ee 18,304 20,986 22,431 

MEY waX aig, orand @. desk Graveree-S alae a etensts taitravnere'e 106,455 143,485 173,077 
Re eos Cats 6 Sek ad ww aiere ee 5,839 8,448 10,535 
eS rrr re ee 13,721 23,977 40,818 

Aad aa aoe He area ewe ek 2,289 4,889 8,847 
RES. OS Se ee eee ee eer 149,508 168,209 197,423 
INN foo wig gi aravehe acs eke ware mere 183,250 212,173 281,491 
ee 503,325 614,860 775,755 
ee ae a, re a4 441,589 536,292 639,389 
ee SD ae 581,733 713,865 842,775 
ee et) a: ere 613,534 744,353 922,861 
pe ae ree eee 636,366 787,072 933,309 


The freight car surplus for the period ended Decem- 
ber 22 averaged 699,571 cars, an increase of 28,169 
cars as compared with the week before. This included 
379,322 box cars, 244,117 coal cars, 30,869 stock cars, 


and 14,829 refrigerator cars. 


Car Loading in Canada 


Revenue car loadings at stations in Canada for the 
week ended January 2 totalled 30,721 cars, a decrease of 
537 cars from the previous week. 


Total Total Cars 
Cars Rece’d from 
Loaded Connections 
Total for Canada ’ 
PE MM are 0: aio. 0:44.43) eei tmose'esie 30,721 16,989 
BUOOUNEE BGs TICE inc k cece ciswees 31,258 18,217 
eS eS errr 42,636 21,639 
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Eastern Consolidation Hearings 


Four roads’ executives present their case to 
commission—To resume February 15 


Chesapeake & Ohio, New York Central and Penn- 

sylvania in support of their application for a modi- 
fication of the Interstate Commerce Commission’s con- 
solidation plan to provide for their four-system plan of 
grouping the eastern railways outside of New England 
was completed on January 9 at the hearing before 
Chairman Porter. An adjournment was then taken to 
February 15 at the request of several interveners who 
had filed protests against certain features of the plan 
and who desired time to study the railroad exhibits be- 
fore completing their cross-examination and presenting 
their own evidence. 

Following the testimony of Daniel Willard, presi- 
dent of the Baltimore & Ohio, reported in last week’s 
issue, which included a general statement for all four 
applicants as well as his own statement on behalf of the 
Baltimore & Ohio, statements were made by Gen. W. 
W. Atterbury, J. J. Bernet, and P. E. Crowley. They 
all told Chairman Porter that if the commission should 


T Chesapeake on behalf of the Baltimore & Ohio, 


require any important changes in the plan it might en- 


danger it, depending on magnitude and importance of 
the changes, because the various parts of the agreement 
submitted are inter-dependent and any change would re- 
quire a reconsideration. All of the witnesses also ex- 
pressed the opinion that the fifth system as proposed by 
the commission would be impracticable as well as not 
in the public interest. 

Although the railroads in their plan had made no pro- 
posals as to the New England situation, intending to 
leave that for later consideration, the subject was 
brought prominently into the hearings in the cross- 
examination by various New England representatives 
who wanted to know how the four-system plan would 
fit in with the various plans suggested for New England. 
The general reply was that there is nothing in the plan to 
preclude later disposition of New England lines. 


Cross-Examination of Mr. Willard 


Mr. Willard was cross-examined on January 7 by 
Karl Knox Gartner, representing the city of Oswego, 
N. Y., who said that city now has three competing rail- 
roads, but that under the four-system plan they would 
all be consolidated into the New York Central system. 
He asked if that was the witness’ idea of compliance 
with the law relating to preservation of competition. 
Mr. Willard replied that the law means so far as is 
possible in the general public interest, but that he 
should not fear any serious results to Oswego from the 
plan. Asked why the plan treats the New York, 
Ontario & Western differently from the Delaware & 
Hudson, which is proposed to be jointly controlled by 
the four systems, Mr. Willard said that the two roads 
are different, that the D. & H. is particularly a “bridge” 
line into New England and Canada used by all roads. 

In reply to questions by C. F. Dutch, representing 
various New England organizations, as to whether the 
plan does not give other north Atlantic ports more com- 
petition than would be available at Boston, Mr. Willard 
said that it does not propose any change in the New 
England situation and he did not know what would be 
the ultimate solution. Speaking for the Baltimore & 
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Ohio, he said it would prefer not to cross the Hudson 
river, but desires direct access to the New Haven at 
Maybrook, as proposed in the plan. He had personally 
expressed the opinion that the ideal situation for New 
England would be a grouping of the New England 
lines into a single system. 

H. T. Newcomb, vice-president and general counsel 
of the Delaware & Hudson, asked questions to bring out 
that there are now several possible purchasers for that 
>roperty, but that the four-system plan would reduce 
the number to one. Mr. Willard said he was not so sure 
ihat that would be the situation under the law. The 
B. & O. had never sought to acquire it for itself, and 
had assumed that each of the eastern roads would object 
to its acquisition by any one of the others. Mr. New- 
comb asked many questions regarding purchases by the 
Baltimore & Ohio of securities of other roads, saying 
he desired to show the financial condition of the com- 
panies that are proposed as the only possible purchasers 
for the D. & H., as well as of the strength of the sys- 
tems proposed, and that it is well known that most of 
their financial investments in acquiring other lines “have 
been losing investments.” Mr. Willard took exception 
to that statement so far as the Baltimore & Ohio is 
concerned. Mr. Newcomb then asked that the B. & O. 
furnish a statement showing its investments in com- 
panies of which it has recently acquired control. He 
also asked that the Splawn report be considered part of 
the record. Chairman Porter said that the question of 
the Splawn report could be considered later. When 
Mr. Newcomb asked if the four systems propose to 
pay for the Pittsburgh & West Virginia the price paid 
by the Pennroad Corporation for its stock, Mr. Willard 
said the price had not been discussed. 

In reply to another question, Mr. Willard said that 
so far as he knew, all the applicants were prepared to 
carry out the plan if approved by the commission, and 
that that is the position of the Baltimore & Ohio. Many 
weeks or months may elapse before they are able to do 
so, but the sooner the plan is approved the sooner they 
will be in a position to carry out the actual acquisitions. 
Much has already been done toward the acquisition of 
roads allocated to the proposed systems. 

Asked by a representative of Rhode Island interests 
if he would favor a separation of the Boston & Albany 
from control by the New York Central, Mr. Willard 
said that while he favored a single New England sys- 
tem, he had recognized the historical relation between 
the New York Central and the Boston & Albany. 

Chairman Porter asked Mr. Willard if the roads 
would feel obligated to proceed with the carrying out 
of a four-system plan if the commission should be unable 
to agree with the entire plan, but felt that certain 
changes should be made. Mr. Willard said he would 
not like to have it thought that the railroads were tak- 
ing the position that the commission must “sign on the 
dotted line,” but that this was the only plan they had 
been able to develop on which all could agree, and that 
if the commission should consider changes desirable 
they would of course give them serious consideration. 
He could not say with definiteness now that the roads 
would agree to any changes, and when Chairman Porter 
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suggested that it would depend on the extent and mag- 
nitude of the changes he assented. 


General Atterbury 


General W. W. Atterbury, president of the Penn- 
sylvania, said he agreed with the general statement made 
by Mr. Willard the day before. He had never felt that 
the fifth eastern system would be a practical line. He 
said he had never placed any obstacles in the way of 
the late W. H. Williams’ plan for a fifth system be- 
cause there was no opportunity to do so. He would 
have been glad to cooperate with Mr. Williams if he 
had produced a plan that would be satisfactory financial- 
ly, but his efforts came to naught. 

General Atterbury said it had been the well-established 
policy of the Pennsylvania that it should have the 
Lehigh Valley, but the Pennsylvania sacrificed its own 
interest in the interest of bringing about a coordinated 
plan. The Pennsylvania had also withdrawn for the 
present its request for trackage rights from Ashtabula, 
Ohio, to Brocton, N. Y., with the understanding it may 
take up the question later. 

“T am in complete accord with the plan as submitted,” 
General Atterbury said. “If the commission does not 
approve it in its entirety, I take it the matter would have 
to go back to the four parties and we would have to sit 
down and discuss it, but it represents eight years’ work 
and I would be very sorry if the commission should find 
it necessary to make any change in it.” 

General Atterbury was cross-examined by Mr. New- 
comb, who asked if he had not at one time supported 
a five-system plan. He said that when the three other 
Eastern systems had put in a four-party plan to which 
he was opposed, he had “got real active” on a five- 
- system plan, but had abandoned it when it appeared 
impossible to put it through. Mr. Newcomb asked for 
a statement similar to that asked of the B. & O., re- 
garding the Pennsylvania’s purchases of stock in other 
roads. C. B. Heiserman, general solicitor of the Penn- 
sylvania, agreed to furnish it, but objected to giving 
similar data as to transactions of the Pennroad Cor- 
poration, on the ground that the Pennsylvania does not 
own any stock in the Pennroad. When Mr. Newcomb 
asked how many shares of Pittsburgh & West Virginia 
stock the Pennroad Corporation owns, General Atter- 
bury declined to answer, and Chairman Porter took 
the matter under consideration. Mr. Newcomb said 
the question had a bearing on the possibility of carry- 
ing out one feature of the plan. Herbert Fitzpatrick, 
vice-president and general counsel of the Chesapeake 
& Ohio, said that the applicants would like an oppor- 
tunity to present their views before the commission 
embarks upon such a line of inquiry. 

In reply to Bentley W. Warren, representing the gov- 
ernors of the five New England States other than 
Rhode Island, General Atterbury said he thought a con- 
solidated New England railroad is the last thing New 
England wants. When Mr. Warren asked about Penn- 
road holdings of stock in the New Haven, Mr. Heiser- 
man said he would be glad to give the information off 
the record, but that his objection applied to furnishing 
it for the record. 

When Chairman Porter asked if the full carrying 
out of the plan might be endangered if the commission 
should find it necessary to make changes, General At- 
terbury replied that the roads, of course, would con- 
sider any changes, but that they might disrupt the 
proposition unless they were such that all could agree 
to them. Asked if he would want to keep the Lehigh 
Valley if the plan is not approved he said he would if 
he did not “go to jail” for holding it. 
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He suggested that perhaps the commission might give 
the roads an opportunity to consider any changes be- 
fore reaching its final decision, and said that the roads 
might be able to adjust themselves to them. 

General Atterbury said he had never believed that 
the size of a railroad had anything to do with its effi- 
ciency and that as the Pennsylvania system has ex- 
He 
said he thought most of the mechanical improvements 
had originated on the larger systems. Once he said 
jocularly that he would prefer two systems in the East 
to four or five and that that “might be one too many.” 


J. J. Bernet 


J. J. Bernet, president, Chesapeake & Ohio, testified 
on January 8. After outlining his own participation in 
the development of the four-system plan, he said he had 
reached the conclusion that it would be impossible to 
form such a system as the Wabash-Seaboard system 
proposed by the commission, by voluntary action of the 
carriers invoived, and that even if it were possible it 
would not be in the public interest nor in the interest 
of the carriers themselves. 

Mr. Bernet described the changes proposed by the 
railroads in the plan promulgated by the commission and 
showed in detail the operating advantages of the group- 
ing proposed. Hle said that over 95 per cent of the 
mileage allocated to the four systems in the commis- 
sion’s plan remains allocated to the same systems in the 
four-system plan. He expressed the opinion that the 
Delaware & Hudson should be allocated to the four 
systems jointly and should not be assigned to any New 
Iengland system. When Chairman Porter asked if the 
allocation proposed for the assignment of the various 
“bridge lines” connecting with New England would fit 
in with or interfere with any solution ultimately de- 
cided upon for the New England railroads, he replied 
that in his judgment it would do no violence to any 
of the various New England plans he had heard of. 
Summing up his discussion of the plan Mr. Bernet said: 

“The Chesapeake & Ohio-Nickel Plate System as pro- 
posed in the application would operate 14,630 miles, 
including proposed trackage rights, new construction 
and other railroads allocated to it, but excluding 337 
miles in Canada and also excluding its interest in the 
joint railroads. The proposed system would be a strong 
system both physically and financially. It would have 
a minimum ot four main tracks and a maximum of eight 
main tracks between New York and Buffalo. Between 
the extremities of Lake Erie, the Erie, Nickel Plate, 
Pere Marquette and Wheeling & Lake Erie would be 
substantially equivalent to a four-track railroad. West 
of Toledo and Detroit, the Erie, Nickel Plate and Pere 
Marquette would have four main tracks to Chicago. 
In addition to this main stem between New York and 
Chicago, it would have the main line of the Chesapeake 
& Ohio between Hampton Roads and Chicago and To- 
ledo, including a continuous double-track railroad from 
West Virginia and Kentucky coal fields to both Chicago 
and Toledo. It would have reasonably direct and efficient 
routes between all of the principal cities and gateways 
in Eastern territory except routes to and from Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore. 

“The proposed system would serve the North Atlantic 
ports of New York and Hampton Roads; the Lake Erie 
ports of Buffalo, Conneaut, Cleveland, Lorain, Huron, 
Sandusky and Toledo; the Ohio river crossings at 
Cincinnati, Louisville and Evansville; and the Missis- 
sippi river crossings at St. Louis and Thebes. It would 


also serve the western gateways at Chicago, Peoria and 
St. Louis and the New England gateways at Mechanic- 
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ville, Maybrook and Harlem River. It would have car 
ferries operating across Lake Michigan to the ports of 
Milwaukee, Manitowoc and Kewaunee. The proposed 
system would reach and serve 60 out of a total of 87 
cities having a population of fifty thousand or more in 
Eastern territory (excluding New England). 

“The investment in road and equipment of the rail- 
roads comprising the proposed system was about two 
billion one hundred million dollars at the close of the 
year 1930 and their combined net railway operating in- 
come for the year 1930 was 3.68 per cent on that invest- 
ment. The corresponding percentage was 5.58 per cent 
in 1929 and 5.49 per cent in 1928. In each of the three 
years its return on investment compared favorably 
with those of the other three proposed systems.” 

Under cross-examination by C. F, Dutch, Mr. Bernet 
said he had always favored trunk line penetration of 
New England rather than a single New England system, 
and believed that the C. & O. should acquire the Boston 
& Maine. Asked by Karl K. Gartner why it was pro- 
posed to “bottle up” Oswego, New York, by giving it 
access to only one system where it now has three rail- 
roads, he said that one strong system would give Oswego 
better service. Mr. Gartner contended that that would 
leave Oswego dependent upon the New York Central 
which is more interested in Buffalo. 

Replying to Bentley W. Warren, Mr. Bernet said he 
might get his fair share of the traffic if the New England 
lines were consolidated into one independent system, 
but that he did not believe New England would be sat- 
ished without competition. Mr. Bernet said he thought 
Mr. Willard was the only railway executive to favor 
a single New England system and that he thought he 
knew the reason for it. 

J. W. Carmalt, representing the Corporation Com- 
mission of Virginia, cross-examined Mr. Bernet in sup- 
port of Virginia’s position that the C. & O. should be 
separated from the Erie and the Norfolk & Western 
from the Pennsylvania, and that Virginian should be 
left independent. Mr. Carmalt asked if the port of 
Norfolk would not be deprived of one route if the 
C. & O. should obtain a half interest in the Virginian. 
Mr. Bernet said he did not think that would follow, 
because the New York Central could use the Virginian 
for eastbound coal. He said it is not proposed to 
cancel any rates or routes. 

When Mr. Newcomb asked Mr. Bernet the same line 
of questions he had put to the other executives as to 
whether they had not made some heavy unprofitable 
investments in acquiring securities of other roads, Mr. 
Bernet said the C. & O., had made none it cared to 
get rid of. The C. & O. was asked to furnish for the 
record data regarding the purchase of securities of other 
roads. Mr. Bernet agreed with General Atterbury that 
size has nothing to do with the efficiency of an or- 
ganization. 


P. E. Crowley 


P. E. Crowley, president of the New York Central, 
until January 1, made a brief statement expressing gen- 
eral approval of the plan and outlining the advantages 
which would result from inclusion of the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western in its system. He pointed out 
that the Lackawanna is an important originator of an- 
thracite coal, about 10,000,000 tons annually, that the 
Lackawanna is an important through line for the handl- 
ing of merchandise traffic between New York, Buffalo 
and intermediate points, and said that its inclusion in 
the New York Central system would provide facilities 
enabling the New York Central to participate in the 
anticipated expansion in New Jersey southerly and 
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westerly of New York. Also the New York Central 
has long desired a more satisfactory route for coal and 
other products from the Clearfield region in northern 
Pennsylvania where it has extensive interests. Inclu- 
sion of the Lackawanna would solve this problem, pro- 
vided 55 miles of trackage could be secured over the 
Catawissa branch of the Reading. With this trackage 
it would also make possible a new through route be- 
tween New York and Ashtabula, Ohio. 

The Lackawanna is the short line between New York 
and Buffalo, 397 miles, compared with 435 via the New 
York Central, and that via the Michigan Central the 
mileage between New York and Chicago is only 905 
miles. Operating economies and savings in capital ex- 
penditures are expected to be realized through the co- 
ordination of the Lackawanna and New York Central 
terminal facilities at New York Harbor and to a lesser 
extent at Buffalo. However, he said, the plan involves 
the surrender by the New York Central of some sub- 
stantial advantages. For about 30 years the New York 
Central has had a substantial interest in the Reading, 
which has owned a majority of the stock of the Central 
of New Jersey, and it is proposed to include these in 
the Baltimore & Ohio system. 

As to the New York, Ontario & Western, which is 
assigned to the New York Central, he said that the 
New York Central has more interchange of freight 
with it than the New Haven has, and consolidation of 
its terminal facilities with those of the New York Cen- 
tral might produce some saving. 


M. W. Clement 


M. W. Clement, vice-president-operation, Pennsyl- 
vania, said that from the point of view of successful 
operation, the commission’s proposed fifth system is 
undesirable and impracticable, because there is an entire 
lack of coordination between the different important 
component parts of the system. 

“The Pennsylvania Railroad,” he said, “has enormous 
investments in its Northern division, leading into Erie 
and Buffalo. The traffic which it enjoyed through the 
Buffalo gateway from the Canada Southern Line has 
been very much decreased, so that the Pennsylvania, to 
support these lines finds itself in need of a western 
access from Buffalo. With all the lines East and West 
from Buffalo assigned to its competitors in consolida- 
tion, the one line left is the Wabash westward, and the 
natural sequence is to include the line of the Wabash 
with the Pennsylvania, between Buffalo and Detroit. 
These two lines are so located that their terminals at 
Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis and other points are easily 
coordinated. Their lines are so located that either sys- 
tem fits in so well with the other that to operate and 
supervise the combined organization of the two lines 
would take little more than the overhead of the Penn- 
sylvania in this territory today. The eventual consoli- 
dation of these two properties would bring them into 
approximately the same operating units as now exist on 
the Pennsylvania, and the possibility of maintenance and 
operating savings are enormous, approximately esti- 
mated to be somewhere in the neighborhood of eight or 
ten million dollars to the two companies. 

“The Delaware & Hudson, as far as the Pennsylvania 
is concerned, is practically an extension of the Penn- 
sylvania’s line at Wilkes-Barre, Pa., to a connection 
with the Boston & Maine at Mechanicville, New York. 
It is a line that intersects all trunk lines and connects 
them to Canada and New England, a line in which they 
are all interested as a bridge line, and one that naturally 
suggests itself to four-party ownership to protect the 
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flow of traffic as it now moves to the benefit of the 
public. 

“Since the origination of the consolidation question 
ten years ago, truck competition has grown from minor 
importance to major importance, giving complete de- 
livery from the factory door to the store door. The 
railroads, to meet that competition, are going to have 
to do likewise. The carriers are practically in agree- 
ment as to store door delivery in New York. I predict 
that what happens in carload traffic will eventually come 
to less than carload traffic, and what happens in New 
York will happen throughout Trunk Line territory. The 
fewer the carriers, the stronger the carriers, the more 
nearly equal are their conditions in the larger cities, 
the cheaper and more economically and more efficiently 
will store door delivery be worked out. The more 
efficiently and more economically that store door de- 
livery is worked out, the greater the public benefit. To 
sit down in New York and discuss a trunk line problem 
means representatives from at least nine carriers, and 
sometimes as high as fourteen. 

“With a few strong carriers covering the same gen- 
eral expanse of territory, with common conditions, and 
excluding some minor local situations on the smaller car- 
riers, the larger carriers can get somewhere together, 
carrying on research and experiments for new methods 
of transportation, which would benefit the carriers and 
the public alike by reducing the ultimate cost of trans- 
portation. As these systems have been worked out in 
the four-party plan, it is my belief that the four car- 
riers, on an equality with each other and economically 
-an offer such improvements in freight service as are 
represented by the practice of making up destination 
trains at originating points and handling them through 
in solid trains to the destination terminals, but the car- 
rier without sufficient volume of freight must dispatch 
light trains or cease to maintain competition. There is 
not a sufficient volume of business on the fifth system 
to compete with the other four in this respect, and cer- 
tainly the object of consolidation is to give the best 
service at the least possible expense. The consolida- 
tion of these eastern carriers into four systems, with 
like requirements and serving like communities, will 
lead to better standardization of equipment and greater 
utilization, through the concentration of ownership. 

“Two strong systems give to any community and its 
industries all the possibility of strength. Two strong 
systems give better competition than three or four weak 
ones. Two strong systems give better competition than 
two strong systems and a weak one. The Pennsylvania 
Railroad is made up of a consolidation of a great num- 
ber of short lines. If those short lines existed today, 
with the great number of junction points involved, they 
would be such barriers to transportation that many of 
the component parts would be so financially burdened 
that they could not be sustained today. Since the con- 
solidation of the Lines East and the Lines West, in the 
Pennsylvania System, the Pittsburgh gateway has ceased 
to exist. Where they once made deliveries to each 
other, through large interchange yards, which were 
built all around Pittsburgh, today through freight serv- 
ice is operated through Pittsburgh just as though Pitts- 
burgh did not exist. The different parts of the Penn- 
sylvania System have autonomous ‘Home Rule,’ with 
officers at the larger cities who are immediately in con- 
tact with the public and its problems for decision. 
While it has given the larger units more general repre- 
sentation, it has decreased general expenses, and de- 
creased the necessity for capital expenditures. As I 
view the possibilities to transportation in the coordina- 
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tion of these Systems, I have had in mind all the time 
for the background my experiences in the consolidations 
that I have gone through and the greatest results have 
been in better transportation service to the public.” 

When Mr. Newcomb asked Mr. Clement if his inter- 
est in the Wabash was not due to the fact that the 
Pennsylvania has a heavy investment in the Wabash, 
which now represents a loss of about $62,000,000, Mr. 
Clement replied: “I think you have the cart before the 
horse.” 

Mr. Newcomb asked each witness why the Napierville 
Junction had been included in the plan, saying that it 
lies wholly in Canada and that it is controlled by the 





Investment in Road and Equipment (Accounts 701 and 702), Operating 

Revenues, Net Railway Operating Income and Per Cent of Net Railway 

Operating Income to Investment in Road and Equipment of Carrier 
Companies that are now Included in the Proposed Four Systems 


Year Ended December 31, 1930 
Per Cent 
Investment of Net 
in Railway 
Road and Net Operating 
Equipment Railway income 
(Accounts Operating Operating to In- 
701 and 702) Revenues Income vestment 
System No. 3—New 
York Central: 
New York Central 
OE Eee $2,617,473,476  $574,257,763 $76,141,952 2.91 
Other Railroads Al- 
ee, eee 7,165,491 1,140,335 8,914 0.12 


Proportion of Joint 





























Railroads ....... 106,899,419 28,174,030 5,614,003 5.25 
TO. cwnvexes $2,731,538,386  $603,572,128 $81,764,8-9 2.9 
System No. 4—Penn- 
sylvania: 
Pennsylvania System $3,469,914,184 $784,450,899 $144,735,453 4.17 
Other Railroads AI- 
WN earns waaes 34,886,487 3,955,588 537,315 1.54 
Proportion of Joint 
Biaroads .....-¢. 196,302,643 32,604,912 8,845,700 4.51 
: | eer $3,701,103,314  $821,011,399 $154,118,4608 4.16 
System No. 5—Balti- 
more & Ohio: 
Baltimore & Ohio 
ee EET OTST $2,040,267,674 $437,312,956 $70,490,113 3.45 
Other Railroads Al- 
OS Fee 11,921,491 1,793,070 54,32] 
Proportion of Joint 
Mauroads§ ....s. 93,496,870 23,109,438 4,324.114 4.62 
MEY canavans $2,145,686,035  $462,215,464 $74,759,°06 3.48 
System No. 6—Chesa- 
peake & Ohio- 
Nickel Plate: 
Chesapeake & Ohio- 
Nickel Plate Sys- 
RN ands a oe $2,111,500,341 $448,148,069 $77,677,18( 3.68 
Other Railroads Al- 
ee 25,595,864 5,898,628 1,233,082 4.82 
Proportion of Joint 
Waroads «2... 166,172,106 31,417,009 7,787,824 4.69 
_ | ee $2,303,268,311  $485,463,706 $86,698,086 3.76 
Total Proposed Four 
eae $10,239,155,675 $2,244,169,687 $369,044,678 3.60 
Total Other Railroads 
Allocated «e006. 79,569,333 12,787,621 1,724,99( 2.17 
Total Joint Railroads. 562,871,038 115,305,389 26,571,641 4.72 


Grand Total...$10,881,596,046 $2,372,262,697 $397,341,30¢ 3.65 

















Note 


Italics denote deficit. 





Delaware & Hudson Company, not by the D. & H. 
Railroad. When Chairman Porter sought to cut short 
this line of questioning he said that “before our prop- 
erty is drawn and quartered we are entitled to know 
how much of our property they intend to include.” Mr. 
Porter said he thought the commission would not quar- 
ter any railroad in Canada. 

Joseph L. Johnson, representing the Toledo, Peoria 
& Western, which had filed a protest against its pro- 
posed allocation to the Pennsylvania system, asked each 
witness if such an assignment would not eliminate com- 
petition between it and the Wabash. He pointed out 


(Continued on page 134) 
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Shop Accounting Forces Consolidated 
on the Illinois Central 






Substantial force reduction accompanied by marked increase in efficiency — One 


man now posts and distributes time of 1,000 employees 


well as consolidating, shop clerical and account- 

ing work on the Illinois Central during the past 
two years, the outstanding achievement has been accom- 
plished of reducing the shop accounting force on the 
system to 85 clerical employees, or a reduction of 68 
per cent, and at the same time, more than doubling the 
efficiency of the organization until now one man posts 
and completely distributes the time of more than 1,000 
employees daily. 

Consolidation of shop clerical and accounting forces 
on the Illinois Central dates back to December, 1929, 
when the Mattoon and Clinton, IIl., shops were merged 
with the Chicago shop, and Freeport, IIl., shops were 
merged with the Waterloo, Iowa, shop. While the 
merging of these shops was not made primarily to effect 
economies in shop clerical and accounting work, yet 
the move effected a substantial reduction in clerical 
forces handling shop cost data and accounting for- 
merly handled by the Shop by the points taken over by 
Chicago and Waterloo shops. 

F. R. Mays, then newly-appointed general super- 
intendent of motive power, realizing that many im- 
provements could be made in the system of compiling 
shop cost data and handling of shop accounting and 
other clerical work that would result in still further 
economies, appointed a committee consisting of ex- 
perienced shop accounting and statistical men to under- 
take a comprehensive survey of the situation and make 
an individual study of the methods in each of the nine 
master mechanics’ offices with a view of bringing about 
unified and simplified methods. 

At the conclusion of this study, an entirely new sys- 
tem of compiling shop statistical reports was put into 
effect, designed to establish uniformity and simplicity 
in assembling labor and material charges and provide 
all necessary data for the ready determination of loco- 
motive costs by classes of engines and by operating 
divisions, as well as the costs of individual locomotives 
or other units of equipment undergoing classified re- 
pairs. 

The cost records for both labor and material were 
set up in such a way as to be readily classified and as- 
Signed to the various equipment primary accounts in 
accordance with the Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
requirements. The study disclosed that some statistical 
reports being made were no longer necessary, due to 
changed conditions. 


A S a result of simplifying and standardizing, as 


Accuracy Increased by Elimination of Burdensome Details 


In making changes from the old methods, accuracy 
was in no sense sacrificed. In fact, greater accuracy 
was assured by the elimination of burdensome details 
and antiquated and complicated methods and adhering 
to a strictly unified system at the nine shop offices. 
All information required by division and general of- 
ficers is now readily available, such information being 
computed in a uniform manner from the basic source 
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results in correct comparisons with previous months 
and years. Bearing in mind that cost data are essen- 
tial to the successful operation of the equipment main- 
tenance plant, the new system was designed to meet 
the requirements in the most simple and accurate way. 
The consolidation of accounts and establishing of the 
new system at all shops resulted in a reduction of 31 
accounting and clerical workers. 

The next move to bring about further economies in 
this work was on April 1, 1931, when all shop account- 
ing and statistical work on the Illinois Central (with 
the exception of Paducah, Ky., shop) was divorced 
from the master mechanics and consolidated into two 
offices, one established at Chicago where the northern 
and western lines are handled and one at Memphis, 
Tenn., where the southern lines, Yazoo & Mississippi 
Valley and Gulf & Ship Island are handled, each office 
headed by a chief accountant and the two organizations 
placed under the direct supervision of the general su- 
perintendent of motive power’s office. 

The two offices are centrally located on the territory 
they serve, and all shop employees’ time slips are mailed 
in to these offices from the shops over night. The same 
unified methods are followed by these offices as in the 
master mechanics’ offices. 

All material requisitions covering material used 
daily at the shop points are first given to the division 
storekeepers for pricing, after which they are passed 
to the master mechanics for obtaining certain cost in- 
formation. They are then forwarded to the shop ac- 
counting offices. 

The time of each shop employee is posted daily in a 
time book, and a complete distribution of the time made 
by classes or units of equipment and to the numerous 
other various charges made by an organization of shop 
and roundhouse employees. With the methods followed 
by these offices, one man posts the time and makes a 
complete distribution of the time of more than 1,000 
shop employees daily. 


Machines Used to Assure Speed and Accuracy 


The use of machines has not been overlooked in speed- 
ing up the work and assuring accuracy, the time distri- 
bution of each shop being totaled daily and balanced 
with the actual pay-roll: The addition is done by expert 
comptometer operators. All additions and extensions 
are made by these operators, while electrically-operated 
calculating machines are used to a great extent in the 
proration of shop expense charges to the various items 
affected. Tests have proved that this proration can be 
made in less time with calculating machines than by any 
other method. 

Pay-rolls are prepared semi-monthly, yet they are only 
blocked out once each month, using a hectograph car- 
bon before the close of a pay-roll period. Then, at the 
close of a period, the amount earned is inserted and 
necessary pay-roll deductions made and rolls com- 
pleted. 
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All material requisitions covering material for re- 
pairs to equipment are classified and charged against the 
various classes or units of equipment in a manner sim- 
ilar to the distribution of labor. All additions of costs 
are made by the use of machines. 

Labor and material distribution ledgers are prepared 
and set up as to classes and units of equipment or other 
charges in an identical manner requiring a minimum of 
time in consolidating the two at the close of a month. 

The consolidating of this work into two offices, as de- 
scribed, effected a further reduction of 14 clerical em- 
ployees. The Paducah shop was not considered in the 
consolidation as this is solely a heavy-repair locomo- 
tive plant, and the shop statistical and accounting work 
is merely a matter of making labor and material charges 
direct to the units of equipment undergoing heavy re- 
pairs. The system in effect provides for these charges 
in a simple and accurate way. The nature of the work 
does not fit in with the cost data and accounting re- 
quired at other shops and roundhouses and could not 
be co-ordinated with the statistics and accounting done 
at other shops and effect a pay-roll saving in handling 
the work. 

One of the important objectives of the two mechani- 
cal accounting organizations is the compiling of cost 
data on shop output and various other operations and, 
to set up in a comprehensive form, in order that they 
can be properly analyzed, comparisons made between 
shop repair points. Such information is vital to the 
successful and economical operation of the mechanical 
department of the railroad. The detail work required 
to provide such information is carried along in a system- 
atic way. The methods followed and forms on which 
it is set up are simple. 

Another duty of the shop accounting offices not men- 
tioned is the setting up of a system of shop expendi- 
tures, maintained by shop jurisdiction, for the purpose 
of properly controlling each master mechanic’s monthly 
allotment. 


Consolidation Plan Proves Satisfactory Within Limits 


The consolidated plan now in effect has proven highly 
satisfactory. There is, however, a limit to the possibili- 
ties and benefits in the way of economies to be had 
from consolidating work of this nature. There is a 
volume of detail work that must be carried on and, if 
such work is to be handled in an accurate, economical 
and systematic way, the proper individual supervision 
must be given. Where an office organization is too 
large, this supervision can not be given. 

Many reports are compiled jointly by the consoli- 
dated offices and the shop offices, and any further con- 
solidation of this work by the mechanical department 
would be prohibited for this reason and also because of 
the distance the original records would be required to 
travel to reach the consolidated offices from the shops. 
Further, it is highly essential that the master mechanics’ 
forces and the accounting organizations keep in close 
and constant contact to assure successful and economi- 
cal operation from an operating as well as from an 
accounting standpoint. 


Shop Clerical Force Reduced 68 Per Cent 


The first consolidations mentioned as taking place in 
December, 1928, resulted in a reduction of 10 clerks. 
The total reductions made from time to time in shop 
clerical forces handling this work through improved 
methods and consolidation from December, 1929, to 
April, 1931, at which time the two consolidated offices 
were organized, amounting to 85 clerical employees, 
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representing a reduction of 68 per cent, in the number 
of shop accounting employees. 

This was done without making any investments in 
machines or office equipment of any kind, but by im- 
proved methods and making efficient use of such ma- 
chines as were already in service. The number of em- 
ployees necessary in a shop accounting office is deter- 
mined by the number of shop men on the pay-roll for 
which the timekeeping and accounting is handled. It 
is through this method that the Illinois Central shop 
accounting office forces are measured, which shows 
conclusively that, although a reduction of 68 per cent 
has been made in the number of shop accounting men, 
yet there has been effected an increase of more than 
100 per cent in the efficiency of the organizations. 


Revolving Crane Increases 


Use of Caterpillar Tractor 
N EW equipment designed to enlarge the field oi 


usefulness of Caterpillar power units includes 

a revolving crane for the general utility ma- 
chines. The crane is mounted on top of the tractor and 
swings in a full circle. The power for swinging is fur- 
nished by a multi-cylindered hydraulic motor at the 
rear of the tractor. 

While the standard boom is 12 ft. long, which, when 
set at an angle of 45 deg., can handle a maximum load 
of 5,000 lb., booms can be furnished up to 18 ft. in 
length. The load line is operated from a hydraulic 
motor. Using a fall block between the boom and load, 
the lifting speed is 30 ft. per min., while the lifting 
speed without the fall block is 60 ft. per min., and the 
lifting capacity is 2,500 Ib. 

All movements of hoisting and slewing are inde- 
pendently controlled, permitting their simultaneous or 
alternate operation. The hydraulic control permits the 
holding of the load at any point with safety and also 
the spotting of the boom at any desired point in the 
swing circle. Instead of a number of control levers, 
brakes and clutches, complete control is secured with 
two conveniently arranged control valves. The equip- 
ment is a development of the Caterpillar Tractor Com- 
pany. 





A Caterpillar Unit with Revolving Crane 
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Hump Yard on the Lehigh Valley at Coxton, Pa. 


Proper Car Handling Brings Results 


Lehigh Valley produces savings by constant 


supervision of distribution 


By W. W. Preisch 
Supervisor of Transportation, Lehigh Valley 


economy in all departments on the Lehigh Valley, 

the hire-of-freight-car-equipment expense, involving 
as it does an income and an outgo of around three mil- 
lion dollars each, or a total money value of about six 
million dollars, merited particular attention and, by a 
vigorous campaign to improve our car handling, sub- 
stantial reductions have been made in per diem expense. 

The plan adopted to bring about these results repre- 
sents the minimum outlay in an attempt to combat 
figures so large. At the time of our undertaking, no 
payroll money could be expended for field education or 
policing. The figure we were to attempt to reduce was 
sizable and the institution of a drive or campaign cou'd 
not possibly serve the lasting purpose we had in mind. 
We decided rather that we would handle freight cars 
properly on a continuing basis. Something of the per- 
petuity attained is indicated by the fact that we have 
shown an improvement for each month with but a single 
exception. 


| keeping with the general demand for efficiency and 


Utilizing Existing Equipment 


Our freight car ownership included a considerable 
number of cars which, by reason of their capacity, type, 
etc., were not potential per diem earners, nor were they 
looked upon with favor by yardmasters and agents in 
supplying equipment for local loading. It was impera- 
tive that we make use of this equipment, reserving the 
more desirable cars for loads that could not be accom- 
modated in this equipment. The light capacity, short 
length box cars were used for on-line loading at our 
transfers; low-side drop-end gondolas were used as 
idlers for over-hanging loads, and light capacity coal 
cars and gondolas were used for company material. 
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Expressed in another way, our forces searched for a 
car that would answer the purpose instead of taking the 
readily available one. How well this was done is indi- 
cated by the fact that there has been a shortage of this 
undesirable equipment at times for this special purpose. 

Our sole increase in force was two men. These we 
termed assistants to the supervisor of freight car distri- 
bution. They had a varied experience in the car record 
office, up to positions as foremen in the records depart- 
ment. They knew what should be done with freight 
cars on the line—either by initial or kind. What was 
more important, they knew the records and their pur- 
pose. Much of the time of these two men was spent 
reading record books, and a great deal was unearthed 
in this manner. One case usually presages another; one 
car is often one of a group mishandled. Record book 
operators on the Lehigh Valley are trained for produc- 
tion so far as concerns entry work, so they are not 
natural judges of efficient car handling. But they were 
given a memorandum of irregularities for which they 
should be alert, and they responded with some valuable 
leads. 

Irregularities developed in the above manner, or 
through the scrutiny of reports, were given to our op- 
erating statistician, specially assigned for this purpose 
by the general superintendent of transportation. This 
man enjoyed a field experience, including service at all 
our terminals and yards, and also at the larger stations. 
Previously he had been in charge of freight car distribu- 
tion. The effect of an experienced man in charge was 
to reduce the number of impractical inquiries regarding 
mishandling. 

One cannot combat freight-car-hire-of-equipment ex- 
pense successfully without studying station and terminal 
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Lehigh Valley Poinier Street Yard at Newark, N. J., with 
Gantry Crane for Container Car Handling 


handling. Scheduled freight trains have eliminated delays 
on the road, and main trackers have decreased intermedi- 
ate yard delays. Consignees and shippers, by helpful co- 
operation, have reduced car delays heretofore attribut- 
able to them to such an extent as to avoid entirely the 
assessment of any demurrage. But station and terminal 
delays remain. We found that the terminal delay at a 
large eastern city, with a three-mile industrial branch 
adjacent, exceeded by 50 per cent the running time from 
a frontier assembly yard 400 miles distant, and this was 
exclusive of the time attributable to consignees in un- 
loading or otherwise releasing cars. 


Daily Reports Aided 


To combat terminal delay, a daily report was in- 
augurated, involving the minimum clerical effort and 
still setting forth the necessary information to permit 
ready location of delays. We were receiving a station 
car report that was maintained primarily for demurrage 
purposes. This was revised to represent an on-hand 
report, a complete history of the cars while at the re- 
porting station, together with the status at the time of 
reporting, this latter information being used for de- 
murrage purposes. The most important columns added 
showed the arrival at the break-up point and the be- 
ginning of free time. 

Most station car reports show the date the cars arrive 
directly at the station. With prompt placement follow- 
ing, there may still be an intangible delay. Nothing is 
shown to indicate elapsed time from arrival in break-up 
yards with road trains to the placing for a patron. We 
had an actual examination made to indicate how much 
time was spent in movement through auxiliary yards or 
zones, in crossover movement to yards with business 
moving in the opposite direction, or awaiting pullout or 
roustabout movement to destination, compared with the 


Lehigh Valley Railroad Company 
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speedy schedule on the road. This time was immediately 
revealed on the form and we were in possession of in- 
formation regarding the first bit of terminal delay that 
cars might encounter. Then, if the free time did not 
begin promptly following arrival at destination, we knew 
that our . ation switching was sluggish. There was no 
need to inquire regarding delays in actual placernent, 
only to learn that the cars were held for bill of lading, 
upon request of consignee, under constructive placement, 
or for payment of freight charges, etc., for the date the 
free time began indicated that everything had been done 
from a railroad standpoint to permit consignees’ taking 
delivery. 

Another terminal delay not overlooked was in the 
movement of released empties to assembly yards, either 
for utilization in accordance with the car service rules 
or for movement to owners. The report indicates the 
date unloaded, whereupon the cars are not dropped but 
are carried for such time as they remain at the station. 
Special effort was exerted to pull empties at the conclu- 
sion of a day’s unloading, rather than in the morning or 
at noon, when not all those released might be obtained. 
Some re-arrangement of switching service was necessary 
to do this. 


Proper Selection 


The selection of proper route foreign equipment for 
loading received much attention, for improper selection 
is costly. The Lehigh Valley subscribed to the car 
service and per diem agreement with the full conviction 
that it represented the best possible method of handling 
cars. A real effort is made at all times to have the for- 
eign car earn its way over the line. We have the com- 
mon handicap of no advance orders for empties in 
connection with industrial or team track loading, making 
it impossible to have proper route ownerships available. 
But this does not apply to less than carload loading at 
the transfers. Here we knew what cars would be loaded 
and there was small excuse for loading improper own- 
erships. We defined by initials the proper cars for the 
several destinations and went so far as to switch such 
emrties for our largest transfer at a yard several hun- 
dred miles east. Proper loading at transfers became a 
fetish with us, and we believe our observance of the car 
service rules was profitable to us. Our transfer loading 
is now as near perfection as we may hope to attain, due 
allowance being made for tonnage left in the car because 
of the quantity being too expensive to handle, likelihood 
of damage in rehandling, or necessity for reloading on 
spot cars set in loaded because of limited platform space. 
Our loading has drawn favorable comments from the 
car service division, following an examination by their 
field representatives. 


A. T. Form 235 
4-29 2500bks. 
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A Daily Car Report Which Includes Columns for Date of Arrival at Break-up Point and Beginning of Free Time Aids in 
Combating Terminal Delay 
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Trading arrangements with connections were most 
helpful. We departed from the conventional practice to 
trade direct connections when the road to which we 
made delivery had a more convenient junction than our 
own, thus permitting more prompt return to owners. 
Again, we delivered in return empty movem@at a num- 
ber of cars aggregating the total previous monih’s loaded 
receipts without identifying them by car numbers. This 
eliminated switching and speeded the return. 

Meetings with our agents, yardmasters, division staff 
officers and others having to do with car handling were 
held. Actual examples of cars mishandled were em- 
ployed, without subjecting those at fault to public cen- 
sure. This is an established policy on the Lehigh Val- 
ley, and the company is fortunate in having men to 
whom we can explain our troubles. When they under- 
stand what is wanted, a remedy is invariably found. 

Nothing that we did had a greater bearing on our 
showing than the delegation of the policing of reports 
to our divisions. Since these reports were rendered by 
divisional personnel, covering divisional operations, it 
was most fitting that the divisional staff should do the 
policing. The superintendents were instructed to re- 
lieve the freight car distributors of any work foreign to 
freight car handling. These men were given a new 
conception of the duties of their positions. Where, 
heretofore, they believed that the supplying of a suf- 
ficient number of cars was their job, they were now told 
that the proper handling of all cars on their division, in 
order that this supply might be assured, was also their 
problem. The methods of conducting checks were 
standardized, including the receipt, examination, and 
filing. This permitted our field representatives to satisfy 
themselves quickly regarding compliance with our in- 
structions. Emphasis was placed upon the prompt ren- 
dering of reports, with the idea, of course, that their 
value was enhanced if they followed the actual opera- 
tion closely. We were successful to the extent of having 
some divisions forward all of their daily station car 
reports on a designated train for periods of a month 
or more. Each report is analyzed, for we work upon 
the theory that any report worth rendering is worth 
analysis. _ 

Our success is the result of constant supervision. In- 
terchange reports, conductors’ wheel reports, station on- 
hand car reports, station and transfer reports of cars 
loaded, reports of cars released from commercial or 
company service, yard forwarding reports, shop car 
reports, in fact, anything with a car number on it is 
carefully examined with but one thought in mind—Is 
the car being handled in the best manner possible? We 
accept no general statements in connection with the 
movement of freight cars.- Too often, we found that 
they were not founded on the facts, but, rather, repre- 
sented the yardmaster’s or agent’s conception of ideal 
service, and actual examination frequently left these 
men the most surprised of all. 

That the supervision of this, the largest single item 
of divisional expense, is worth while is indicated by the 
very satisfactory reduction in per diem expense we have 
been able to make from month to month and from year 
to year. 





FourTEEN YEARS; But One Fatatity.—The Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacjfic on December 31 completed a record 
of 14 years during which only one passenger was fatally in- 
jured in a train accident. In this time 151,000,000 passengers 
lave traveled on the road, their journeys totaling over 10,- 


000,000,000 miles. 
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Claim Payments 
28 Per Cent Less 


HE freight loss and damage claim bill of the rail- 
7 roads in the United States for 1931 will show a 

reduction of more than $10,000,000, as compared 
with 1930, according to an estimate made by the Freight 
Claim Division of the American Railway Association. 
In 1930, such claim payments were slightly in excess 
of $36,000,000, whereas in 1931, they are estimated at 
$26,000,000, a reduction of 28 per cent. Among the 
items which showed marked reductions in 1931 were 
fresh fruits and vegetables, 20.7 per cent; new furni- 
ture, 34.5 per cent; eggs, 44.5 per cent; machinery, 
36.2 per-cent ; and flour and mill products, 40.2 per cent. 
Loss of packages were, 44.1 per cent less in 193] 
than in 1930, while unlocated losses and robberies de- 
clined 27.6 per cent. 

The decline in traffic amounted to 18 per cent and 
had its effect in bringing about this result. Likewise 
the decline in commodity prices during the year also 
had its effect upon the total of claim payments. With 
due allowance for these two factors, the results reflect 
the concentrated campaign of the railroads to bring 
about increased safety of commodities entrusted to them 
for transportation. ° 


Reduction of Fruit and Vegetable Claims 


The most outstanding reduction in 1931 was $2,000,- 
000 in payments on fruits and vegetables, the first re- 
duction in five years. It is also significant in view of 
the fact that the fruit and vegetable traffic showed an 
increase of 10 per cent during the year. While lower 
commodity prices may account for a large portion of 
the decrease in claims paid on fresh fruits and vege- 
tables, action by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
during the year also probably exerted a great influence. 
Reference to this activity is made in the annual report 
of the Commission as follows: 

“Still another method of favoring large shippers that 
is materially depleting the revenues of carriers—which 
our preliminary investigations indicated is being prac- 
ticed to a considerable extent—is that of paying loss 
and damage claims on perishable commodities in 
amounts in excess of the actual loss or damage for 
which the carriers are responsible. 

“In numerous instances our investigations have dis- 
closed fraudulent conduct on the part of shippers and 
their agents. 

“In one of such instances, which thus far has 
resulted in a conspiracy indictment against the lo- 
cal freight agent of a railroad company, a representa- 
tive of the traffic service bureau and seven important 
receivers of grapes, there existed a well-defined scheme 
to defraud the carriers of large sums by the filing of 
false claims supported by fraudulent reports of dam- 
age issued by a carrier’s employee who was a party 
to the scheme. 

“For violations of the act and related acts, 26 in- 
dictments were returned and 7 informations were filed. 
The specific offenses alleged therein were the granting 
and accepting of concessions and rebates by carriers 
and shippers, respectively; false billing of freight by 
shippers; filing of false claims for loss and damage by 
shippers with carriers; failure by carriers to observe 
tariffs; extending by carriers of facilities not covered 
by tariff; unlawful use of interstate passes; and frauds 
in connection with the issuance and use of bills of lad- 
ing.” 





Signaling the New Kansas City Line 
of the Rock Island—Milwaukee 










View at Lawson 
Looking East 


HE signaling is one of the most interesting features 
of the new line which the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific and the Chicago, Rock Island & 

Pacific recently constructed jointly between Polo, Mo., 
and Birmingham on the routes of these roads between 
Chicago and Kansas City. The details of the track 
and bridge construction on this project were described 
in an article in the issue of November 21. As pointed 
out in this article the Rock Island formerly operated 
over its own line from Trenton, Mo., to Cameron junc- 
tion and thence over the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
to Kansas City. Surveys showed that it was practicable 
to construct a new line with lower grades between 
Trenton and Kansas City, and it was found possible to 
locate a portion of the proposed ijine near the main line 
of the Milwaukee between Polo and Birmingham, 36 
miles. This resulted in the two roads co-operating in a 
construction program that provides a section of double 
track for both. As the Milwaukee’s single-track line 


Control Machine at 
Excelsior 


Centralized traffic control 
system includes two inter- 
lockings and 74 track miles 


Westbound Home 
Signal at Moseby 


Springs 


from Polo to Lawson junction, 12.7 miles, was one of 
excessive grades and curvature, this line was for the 
most part abandoned, and the Rock Island constructed a 
new double-track line on its location between these 
points. Between Lawson junction and Moseby the 
grades on the existing Milwaukee line were favorable 
for westward movements and this line was retained 
while the Rock Island constructed 12 miles of new 
low-grade single-track line on a different route between 
these points for eastward movements. From Moseby 
to. Birmingham, 13.5 miles, the Milwaukee constructed 
a new double-track line, abandoning all of its original 
track between these points. 

In order to take advantage of the favorable grades 
westbound on the Milwaukee’s original main line be- 
tween Lawson and Moseby, trains are operated on the 
left-hand track on the double-track sections. However, 
all passenger trains in both directions are routed over 
the old line between Lawson and Moseby in order to 
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serve Excelsior Springs, the new line passing about four 
miles from this station. 

The Milwaukee traffic in this territory includes two 
passenger and from six to eight freight trains each way 
daily, while that on the Rock Island includes five pas- 
senger and about five freight trains each way daily. In 
other words, the total number of train movements is 
about 36, including 14 passenger and 22 freight trains, 
about 25 of which move over the single track via Ex- 
celsior Springs. 


All Train Movements Directed by Signal Indication 


The interlocking facilities include an interlocking at 
each of the junctions, Moseby, Lawson and Polo, while 
at Birmingham the junction switches were included in 
an existing interlocking. The interlockings at Moseby 
and Lawson are of the all-electric type, the control be- 
ing included in a centralized traffic control machine lo- 
cated in the office at Excelsior Springs, which machine 
also includes the control of signals for the direction of 
train movements over the entire territory between Polo 
and Birmingham. The interlocking at Polo is, like- 
wise, electric, but is controlled by the all-relay system 
from a machine of the centralized type located in the 
Polo telegraph office. Traffic direction locking is used 
for the direction of train movements on the double- 
track sections between Polo and Lawson and between 
Moseby and Birmingham, levers for this locking being 
included in the control machine at Excelsior Springs, as 
well as in the interlocking machines at Polo and Bir- 
mingham. 

As explained previously, trains run on the left-hand 
track on the double track sections between Lawson and 
Polo and between Moseby and Birmingham, the auto- 
matic block signaling being arranged accordingly. How- 
ever, absolute signals for directing train movements 
into the several blocks are provided for either-direction 
operation on either track; but no intermediate auto- 
matics other than distant signals are provided for right- 
hand running. Single-track automatic signaling was in- 


stalled on both of the lines between Lawson and 
Moseby. 
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The Centralized Traffic Control 


The centralized traffic control used on this installa- 
tion is the Union Switch & Signal Company’s two-wire 
~ time-code system. The control machine, located at Ex- 
celsior Springs, includes seven switch levers, nine sig- 
nal levers and four traffic-lock levers. For the Moseby 
layout there are three switch levers, one for each of the 
two crossovers and a third for the switch at the west 
end of the passing track, and only two signal levers, 
each of which operates to the left or right to control 
the respective eastbound or westbound signals, the 
routes being selected through the switches. For the 
Lawson laye out, the control machine includes a switch 
lever for each of the two crossovers and a lever for 
the east end of each of the two passing tracks. Three 
signal levers control the several signals included in this 
layout. The switches for the passing track at Excelsior 
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Springs are hand-thrown but the signals provided for 
directing train movements include take-siding signals, 
the four signal levers near the center of the machine 
being provided for the control of these signals. 

The signals are the color-light type. The “stop and 
proceed” automatic block signals have only the one sig- 
nal unit and are further distinguished by a number 
plate. Where a signal is located on a grade of 0.5 pet 
cent, a large “grade signal’ sign is attached to the 
mast. This sign is 16 in. by 16 in., with a yellow 
background including a black letter “G” studded with 
l-in. reflector buttons. The absolute signals for direct- 
ing train movements each have two signal units and are 
further distinguished by the absence of number plates. 
The home signals at the interlocking plants, which are 
also absolute signals, have three light units. 

A ‘spring switch is installed at the east end of the 
passing track at Moseby and eastward movements out 
of this passing track are governed by a dwarf signal 
with four units, normally indicating red. When an 
eastbound train on this siding is ready to leave, the en- 
gineman or conductor must call the operator in charge 
of the centralized control machine at Excelsior Springs 
to obtain instructions. If there are no westbound trains 
in the zone from Lawson to Moseby, and the Lawson 
levers for westbound movements via this line are nor- 
mal, the engineman or conductor is instructed to press a 
push button located in a box on the side of the signal. 
The pressing of this button breaks down the westbound 
controls, after which the eastbound signals and the sid- 
ing dwarf signal will clear if the block is unoccupied. 

The power supply for the automatic signaling on the 
Milwaukee is of the a-c. primary system, using a 220- 
volt a-c. line feed, while the a-c. floating system with 
storage batteries is used for the interlocking layout at 
Moseby and for the control station at Excelsior Springs. 
The a-c. floating system with storage batteries is used 
for the automatic signaling on the Rock Island, as well 
as for the Lawson interlocking layout, the line feed be- 
ing at 550-volts a-c 

Each road installed the signals and interlocking fa- 
cilities on the section of line constructed by it, i.e., the 
Milwaukee installed the interlocking layout at Moseby, 
the centralized control machine at Excelsior, the single- 
track signaling from Lawson to Moseby via Excelsior, 
and the signaling on the double track from Moseby to 
Birmingham. All of the signaling equipment used on 
these installations was furnished by the Union Switch 
& Signal Company. 

The Rock Island installed the automatic block signal- 
ing on the double track between Polo and Lawson and 
on the new single track between Lawson and Moseby, 
as well as the interlocking at Lawson, including the sig- 
nals, switch machines and local control facilities which 
in turn are remotely controlled from the centralized ma- 
chine at Excelsior Springs. The automatic signaling ap- 
paratus on the Rock Island was furnished by the Rail 
road Supply Company, while the switch machines and 
code receiving and control apparatus at Moseby were 
furnished by the Union Switch & Signal Company. 
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Trackless Hoist 
Uses Front-Wheel Drive 


HE Silent Hoist, Switch & Crane Company, 
T Brooklyn, N. Y., has developed a self-propelled 

crane for use around railroad shops and similar 
facilities, in which the objective has been primarily to 
build a machine to lift and transport weight. In keep- 
ing with this objective, the traction wheels are at the 
front of the machine instead of at the rear, and the 
gasoline engine with which the machine is powered 
occupies a rear position, thereby helping to counter- 
weight the hoist. Steering is accomplished with the 
rear wheels, which are of the castor type, and ar- 
ranged to provide a three-point suspension for the 








A Crane with Front-Wheel Traction 


chassis. With this arrangement of traction wheels, 
steering wheels and counterweights, jacks and similar 
devices are not required to stabilize the machine when 
loads are swung from side to side, as a result of which 
the machine can be propelled with the boom in any po- 
sition. Easy steering is also permitted when the crane 
is loaded. Since the boom support is located directly 
over the front axle, the entire length of the boom is 
available for hoisting over a wide range. 

An overall width of 5 ft. 6 in., and an overall height 
of 7 ft., make it possible to pass the crane through 
doorways and nafrow aisles, and the boom can be 
swung through a half circle. This machine has four 
speeds forward and one speed in reverse, variable hoist- 
ing and swinging speeds being controlled independently 
and protected with automatic release stops and self- 
locking hoists. The rated hoisting capacity of the ma- 
chine, equipped with 11-ft. boom is 3,100 lb at 8 ft. 


Harry HAMNER, airbrake foreman on the Boston, Revere 
Beach & Lynn, at East Boston, Mass., has been chosen president 
of the New England Association of Railroad Veterans. 


THE PENSION ROLI. of the Pennsylvania was increased on 
January 1 by 159 names, included in which number are seven 
in the eastern region of men who have served fifty years or 
more; and the total number of pensioners on the list is now 
10,408. 
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South Station, Boston, 
Again a Modern Terminal 
(Continued from page 118) 


spite of this large number of trains and passengers, anc 
the extremely hazardous nature of the work itself, no 
damage was caused to any of the trains using the station 
and not a single passenger was injured. Furthermore, 
the work was done without delays to trains and with a 
minimum of interference with their regular movements. 

The improvements at the terminal were all planned 
and carried out under the general direction of the Build- 
ing committee of The Boston Terminal Company, of 
which W. H. Wright is chairman. The actual work 
was done under the direction of A. S. Tuttle, engineer 
of the terminal company and construction engineer of 
the New Haven, co-operating with G. A. Kirley, chief 
engineer of the Boston & Albany. Densmore, Le Clear 
& Robbins, Boston, were the architects on the remodeled 
station, while the general contractor was the Sawyer 
Construction Company, Boston. All of the work in 
connection with the dismantling of the train shed 
was done by the Boston Bridge Works, Inc., Cambridge, 
Mass., while the electric train announcing equipment 
provided was designed and installed by the Holtzer- 
Cabot Electric Company, Boston. All track and drain- 
age work was done by the terminal company’s own 
forces. 


Eastern Consolidation Hearings 
(Continued from page 126) 


that its business has been growing satisfactorily and 
asked each witness what would be his attitude if it 
should prefer to remain independent. General Atter- 
bury said there would be “no hard feelings” and Mr. 
Bernet took a similar position, while Mr. Crowley said 
if there is to be a consolidation there ought not, to be 
many exceptions. 

F. M. Varah, representing the Syracuse Chamber of 
Commerce, asked each of the executives if they had 
meant what they said in the application that all of the 
“principal” cities would have two or more railroads 
under the plan. He pointed out that Syracuse now has 
two but that it is proposed to consolidate the Lack- 
awanna with the New York Central and asked why 
Syracuse was not ccnsidered a principal city. Mr. Wil- 
lard said he thought Syracuse was an important city 
but not so “principal” as several others. 

Some additional statistical testimony by R. S. Mar- 
shall, vice-president of the Chesapeake & Ohio, on 
January 9 completed the presentation of the direct case 
of the applicants. 

The table on page 126 comparing the investment 
and earnings of the four proposed systems was included 
in an exhibit introduced by Mr. Marshall. 





THE CENTRAL OF NEw JersSEY has recently entered a contract 
with a national advertising concern to post cards of advertising 
in its coaches, at its stations and on its ferryboats. This action, 
similar to the practice of other railways, was taken, according 
to the announcement, because the Jersey Central under present 
conditions has been compelled to develop every available source 
of revenue. 
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Communications and Books... 


Multiplicity of Rates Is 


Confusing to the Customers 


: ‘ Cynwyp, Pa. 
To THE Epitor: 


I should like to have some passenger traffic manager explain 
the reasoning of traffic officers in maintaining the basic pas- 
senger fare at 3.6 cents per mile. The percentage of passengers 
paying the rate must be getting smaller every day. What with 
60-, 50-, 20- and 10-trip commuting tickets, special shoppers 
and week-end tickets, reduced rates at Christmas and other 
holidays, and excursion rates to various points at ridiculously 
low fares on certain days, the dear old public is not going to 
pay the standard rate unless it cannot help it. 

Also the multiplicity of rates is confusing and hard for the 
layman to understand. Why not reduce the standard rate to 
2.5 cents per mile good on any train, any day, anywhere? This 
will meet the bus competition which is getting more and more 
people with little money and plenty of time, and there are 
plenty of those people these days. Then in addition, have the 
regular commuting rates and perhaps week-end excursion rates, 
but not so many of them that the ordinary person is confused 
by their number and complexity. 

There is no doubt that the attitude of the normal person of 
today is that the rail rate is too high and that he will not pay it 
unless there is no other alternative. The moral of all this is 
that the concern that gets the business these days is the one 
which gives the public the kind of service it wants at the price 
it thinks it is worth. The public is not charitably inclined 
towards large corporations. 


CHARLES F. ForstALt. 


D & H Locomotive Records 


Avzgany, N. Y. 
To THE Epitor: 


I note in the January 2 issue of the Railway Age, page 2, 
the following: 

“. .. .They are the first steam locomotives with driving axles 
so equipped which have been purchased by any railroad.” 

The foregoing has reference to the application of roller 
bearings. 

It may be of historical and experimental interest to your 
readers to know that roller bearings were applied to the main 
driving axles of a Consolidation locomotive at our Colonie 
shops, September 13, 1930. This locomotive has a total weight 
of 265,800 lb. of which 242,600 Ib. are on the drivers. The 
cylinders are 25 inches by 30 inches, with wheel diameter, over 
tire, 57 inches, steam pressure, 200 lb. After the locomotive 
had made approximately 30,000 miles, it was returned to the 
shop. The main wheels were removed and a careful examina- 
tion made of the bearings, with very encouraging findings. 
The locomotive was then returned to service and will so con- 
tinue until the tire condition forces it to the shop. The results 
have been so encouraging, it is the intention to apply similar 
bearings to the main driving axles of the “Charles P. Wurts,” 
the 500 Ib. pressure locomotive now being built for the Delaware 
& Hudson Railroad Corp. by the American Locomotive Com- 
pany, 

It may also be of interest to your readers to know that this 
week (January 4) Locomotive 652, illustrated in your Railway 
Mechanical Engineer of July, 1929, will pass 200,000 service 
miles and has not, as yet, had a general overhauling. The tires 
were turned at Colonie roundhouse in May, 1931, at which time 
152,000 miles had accrued to its credit. To date no flue has 
been removed, and the flues are not welded in the boiler. No 
staybolt has been renewed. This locomotive was built at the 
Colonie shops in April, 1929, and has been on exhibition or 
hauling the “Laurentian” since that date. The operation from 
Albany to Montreal and return gives a run mileage of approxi- 


mately 475 miles between roundhouse repair attention. The 
climatic conditions at the north end, with sub-zero temperatures, 
give real boiler tests. 
G. S. EpMonps, 
S. M. P., Delaware & Hudson. 


An “Outsider” Views the Railways 


Curicaco, ILL. 
To THE EpIToR: 

To those of us who sit apart and look upon the railway in- 
dustry from a distance, there are fundamental weaknesses 
which are not visible to railway men on the ground. Chief 
among these has been the arrogant disregard by railway oper- 
ating men of the obvious advantages which bus and truck 
transportation offer in certain fields. Within the last year or 
so, most of them have grudgingly admitted that there actually 
is a field in our national transportation system which can be 
economically served by motorized units, but where is the rail- 
road management which has gone out of its own ranks and 
hired a conspicuously successful truck line operator to come 
into their organization and build up a bus and truck system? 
In only one of two instances has a conscientious effort been 
made to co-ordinate bus and truck services with train service 
to the end that service to the public should be improved. 

The age-old habit of thought, “Well, bring your junk over 
here, we'll haul it for you as soon as we can get a trainload,” 
still prevails throughout the railroad management. Store door 
pick-up and delivery service has been shunned as a thing un- 
clean by the railroads, despite its years of successful operation 
by British railways. Expensive off-line agencies are maintained 
to secure highly competitive traffic, while industrial plants along 
the company’s right-of-way ship great tonnages of goods by 
truck to other points on the company’s lines. Where is the 
railroad management which has gone to the shippers and said: 
“Why are you doing this? What is the matter with our serv- 
ice? Tell us what you want and we'll do it.” 

The point which prompts the shipper’s decision to use truck 
service is often very trivial—a difference of an hour or two in 
the leaving time, refusal of the road to spot cars in certain 
places or to furnish the proper kinds of cars. One case which 
came under the writer’s observation is typical: A creamery 
operator in Wisconsin was shipping 12,000 pounds of butter to 
Chicago daily by truck for the reason that a trucker could 
leave at 7 p. m. while the local freight train left at 5. The 
running time was practically the same. The railroad lost its 
two hours in local switching en route. The road arranged to 
cut the car into a late evening “main tracker” and got the 
business. Shippers will respond instantly to any genuine effort 
by the roads to meet them half-way in solving their own pecul- 
iar shipping problems. 

This self-satisfied apathy and indifference to improvement is 
manifested in other directions also. Two, for example: In 
the failure to speed up passenger train schedules commensurate 
with the improvement and refinement in roadbed and mechani- 
cal equipment; in antiquated advertising methods. Of all the 
developments in other business during the last decade, adver- 
tising theory and technique have shown the most spectacular 
improvements. The Southern Pacific, a voice crying in the 
wilderness, has reaped handsome rewards by a modernized ad- 
vertising technique. 

But the stubborn, short-sighted attitude of old men is re- 
vealed clearest of all in the inability to unite in a bold front 
against inroads by commercial bodies and big shippers into 
revenues and rate levels, and against further usurping of power 
by regulating authorities. Now is the time, if it ever will be, 
to strike and strike hard and decisively at over-regulation and 
the policies fostered by Commissioner Eastman. The sooner 
railway men realize that here apparently is a man who sees 
himself as another McAdoo, as a czar of American railway 
affairs, and who, in his quiet, persistent domination of the Com- 
mission’s thought and policies, is placing himself securely in 
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the saddle, the sooner will they be impelled to forget private 
differences and unite against a common enemy. 

The insistence of the Commission upon the application of 
the flat mileage scale in making rates, regardless of local con- 
ditions, water competition or other determining factors—a 
practice which fills the rate books with tariffs that never are 
read because the traffic will not move under them—is an ex- 
ample of strangulation of the railroads by legal means. The 
western grain rate case is another example, as well as a shin- 
ing instance of the Commission’s “independence” of political 
influence. The “hands-off” attitude of the majority of the 
Commission in the recent decision on the “pooling” case is the 
first important opinion in the last two years which was not 
dictated by Commissioner Eastman, and may be very significant. 
But, unless future decisions show that the majority has per- 
manently thrown off the unwholesome influence of Mr. East- 
man, evidence is accumulating that 'the country will have to call 
on Congress to protect the railroads from the acts of the Com- 
mission; to force it out of the role of prosecuting attorney 
and back into its assigned job of court of justice. Yet, it is 
safe to predict that this forcing out process will be by the pres- 
sure of public opinion rather than a persistent, intelligently or- 
ganized campaign by the railway executives working in whole- 
hearted co-operation. 

R. E. Cottons. 


A Way Out of the Depression 


CHICAGO. 
To THE Epriror: 

Many suggestions of ways to stimulate business and particu- 
larly employment have been offered. More consideration should 
be directed to the effect which would result if the govern- 
ment should accord to the railroads as much or even a consid- 
erable part of the assistance and co-operation that it is giving 
to internal waterways and highways. Suppose the government 
were to divert the money which it proposes to use for internal 
waterways, to the financing of such railroad improvements as 
the reduction of grades and curvature, electrification in con- 
gested districts, the purchase of larger engines, laying of 
heavier rail, improved ballast, bridges that would carry heavier 
loads, additional main tracks where traffic is congested, separa- 
tion of grades through cities (assuming that the cities would 
bear a fair proportion of the cost), up-to-date freight ter- 
minals, and the like. The public would receive certainly as much 
if not more benefit than it would receive from money spent by 
the government on internal waterways. Also, the benefits would 
be universal and not restricted to the limited territory that can 
be served by internal waterways. 

If the expenditures for necessary improvements and better- 
ments on railroads, financed both by government and railroad 
funds, were made at this time, there would be increased produc- 
tion at rail mills and equipment plants, and hundreds of thou- 
sands of employees would be put to work at other occupations. 
Railroad rates could then be adjusted, and at the same time it 
would be possible for the railroads to earn an amount to con- 
form to what was allowed them in the Transportation Act on 
the physical value of their property. 

The railroads should not be allowed to capitalize any im- 
provement or betterment that is a direct result of government 
financing; at the same time, the railroads should not be taxed 
for improvements financed by the government. 

Practically every railroad in this country needs some form 
of construction or reconstruction, so as to give the service 
which the public would like to receive and which the railroad 
management would like to give. Under present conditions, re- 
stricted as to income, the railroads will never be able to make 
the necessary expenditures. Many railroads, in fact, today are 
in severe financial straits. 

At present, the law requires railroads to pay the government 
one-half of all their net earnings over 6 per cent of their phy- 
sical valuation. This law should be modified so that a railroad, 
on which the government is financing improvements and bet- 
terments, should pay to the government what the railroad might 
earn over 8 per cent, or some other fixed rate, and one-half of 
its net earnings between 6 and 8 per cent. Freight and passen- 
ger rates are supposed to be regulated so that a well-managed 
railroad can earn 534 per cent of its physical valuation. The 
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only railroads that so far have been able to earn a return of ¢ 
per cent on their physical valuation are terminal railroads, or 
short lines that have received exceptionally heavy traffic. 

Trucks are using highways built with federal money. Boats 
are using waterways developed by money for the same source. 
In most cases, the government is receiving no compensation 
from its investments. On the other hand, investments made in 
railroad improvements and additions will so reduce the cost of 
operation that the increased earnings due to the additional fa- 
cilities might be applied to maintaining the necessary fund or 
be returned to the nation through reduced rates. 

A large part of the population is affected by the expenditures 
of railroads. In the past, when railroads were able to spend 
large sums of money for important improvements, the large 
number of employees required on railroads and on other de- 
pendent industries meant prosperity to the country. If the rail- 
roads were to proceed to make the needed improvements and 
betterments, financed by the government, the increased employ- 
ment would release enormous buying power, which would show 
immediate results toward normal activity, and the era of de- 
pression would soon be over. 

The value of railroad securities is fast disappearing. The 
prosperity of this country depends on the maintenance of the 
soundness of railroad securities. The nation is paying an enor- 
mous price for its faith in the fallacy that competition against, 
and regulation to the injury of, railroads is of benefit to the 
country. 

R. W. WILLIs. 


New Books 


American Railway Association, Signal Section; Proceedings 
1930; Volume XXVIII, 627 pages, 6 in. x 9 in. Bound in 


cloth. R. H. C. Balliet, Secretary, 30 Vesey Street, New 
York City. Price $8. To members of the Signal Sec- 
tion $4. 


This volume, though dated 1930, covers the business of the 
section down to December 31, 1931, being the proceedings of 
the stated meeting at Hot Springs, Ark., in September, 1930. 
and of the annual meeting at New York City in May, 1931. 
The index, filling 16 pages, affords the reader a very full ab- 
stract of the material produced at these meetings. Progress 
in centralized train control and in the consolidation of inter- 
locking plants is dealt with in great detail, and there is the 
usual variety of carefully prepared committee reports. Auto- 
matic train control and cab signaling receive due attention. 


Who’s Who in Engineering, edited by Winfield Scott Downs. 
1536 pages, 9% in. by 5% in. Bound in cloth. Published 
by the Lewis Historical Publishing Company, Inc., New 
York. Price $10. 


This is the third edition of this well-known biographical dic- 
tionary of the engineering profession, the first having appeared 
in 1922 and the second in 1925. The present volume, however, 
includes new material only, since in the work of compilation 
every individual mentioned in previous editions was addressed 
with a request for up-to-date information. Furthermore, in 
an eydeavor to improve the work “through further considera- 
tion of the professional and technical point of view,” the pub- 
lishers sought the co-operation of the American Engineering 
Council which later appointed an advisory committee for the 
purpose. This advisory committee voted to incluce engineers 
whose experience gave them the following qualifications: (a) 
Engineers of outstanding and acknowledged professional em- 
inence; (b) engineers of at least ten years of active practice, 
at least five years of which have been in responsible charge of 
important engineering work; (c) teachers of engineering sub- 
jects in colleges or schools of accepted standing who have 
taught such subjects for at least ten years, at least five years 
of which have been in responsible charge of a major engi- 
neering course in such college or school. With subsequent 
minor additions affecting only small groups and engineers pur- 
suing other callings, the preface says, this rule of procedure 
was followed. A valuable feature of the volume is the con- 
tinuation of the geographical index enabling users to find en- 
gineers by locality. 
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Odds and Ends... 


Another Old-Time Railroad Man 


It may not be generally known, but Henry Clay, Kentucky’s 
immortal statesman, was also a railroad pioneer. Mr. Clay pre- 
sided over the first meeting of the stockholders of the Lexing- 
ton & Ohio railroad, which is now part of the Louisville divi- 
sion of the Louisville & Nashville, between Lexington, Ky., and 
Frankfort. 


Santa Claus on the Missouri Pacific 


If it is not too late to talk about Christmas, it is worthy of 
mention that 22 of Santa Claus’ assistants worked on passenger 
trains of the Missouri Pacific Lines on Christmas eve, distrib- 
uting toys, candy and fruit to children, and greeting cards to 
adult passengers. This is the fifth time that Santa Claus has 
furnished this service to patrons of the Missouri Pacific. 
More than 2,500 toys, 250 Ib. of candy, and 1,500 lb. of fruit 
were distributed. 


Another Contented Pullman Patron 


Of all the thousands who have viewed the exhibits of mod- 
ern sleeping car equipment which the Pullman Company is dis- 
playing in several important railway stations, probably the one 
most satisfied was the man who entered the Pennsylvania sta- 
tion in New York late one recent Sunday night. He was rather 
more than slightly “under the influence,’ but not so much so 
as to make him overlook a good thing. Finding the exhibit to 
his liking, he carefully crawled into one of the berths and 
went to sleep. 


A Prosperity Tariff 


A notable contribution to the cheer of the Christmas season 
was “Prosperity Tariff No. 1” prepared by J. B. Shores, general 
agent of the Texas & Pacific at Atlanta, Ga. This tarifi, 
“issued by Colonel Oof Shinn, agent, and Santa Claus, assist- 
ant agent” is “on file with the Interstate Commerce Commution, 
of Siam, Siberia, and Succotash, Russia.” It shows “Perplexed 
and Disjointed Scrambled Rates Applying on _ Irresistible 
Classes and Invisible Commodities and/or Cash, Jobs, Good 
Times; also This, That, and Something Else, including Soap- 
suds, between Here, There, Yonder and Elsewhere.” 


Something to Remember Them By 


When J. A. Parant, principal assistant engineer of the Bos- 
ton & Maine, returned from Cuba where he devoted a leave 
of absence .to assisting the Consolidated Railways of Cuba 
on engineering matters, he did not come empty handed. His 
grateful Cuban friends gave him one of the most unusual 
presents ever handed to an American. It was a cannon, .dug 
up at Nevitus, Cuba, which was identified as dating from 1484 
and as having been brought to Cuba on one of the ships of 
Christopher Columbus. The cannon, about three ft. long, is 
mounted on a carriage of native wood, hand carved and “dec- 
orated with Spanish and Cuban coats of arms. It weighs 
about 200 Ib. 


John Draney 


Probably the best-known locomotive engineman in the United 
States, John Draney of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, 
retired from active service on December 31. The stories they 
tell about John Draney are numberless, but one of the best 
of them refers to the time when: he piloted the train that 
carried Dr. Janeway to the bedside of President: McKinley 
at Buffalo, N. Y. The schedule of the train called for, high 
speed, but not, perhaps, for such high speed as Draney was 
demanding of it. At any rate the conductor of the train thought 
they were going.too fast and he. signaled Draney to slow 
down. When these signals were disregarded, a brakeman was 


sent over the tender to tell Draney that he was going so fast 
that the doctor and attendants could not stay in their seats. 
Draney yelled to the brakeman to go back and tell them to 
lie down in the aisles, for his orders were to get to Buffalo 
as fast as God would let him and he was going to continue. 


Romance of Railroading on the Air 


If you are a radio fan, you may be well acquainted with the 
voice of the Armco Iron Master whose talks are a regular feat- 
ure of the radio broadcasts, in the interests of the American 
Rolling Mill Company, which are transmitted from Station 
WLW, Cincinnati, Ohio, on Monday nights. On two succes- 
sive Mondays in November, the Iron Master talked about rail- 
roading, first to describe a ride on an air-conditioned Balti- 
more & Qhio train from Washingtor®r to New York, and sec- 
ond to relate his experience in the cab of a locomotive of the 
New York Central’s Ohio State Limited between Albany, 
N. Y., and Rochester. Next Monday night, January 18, Ben- 
nett Chapple, vice-president of the American Rolling Mill Com- 
pany, will deliver a radio talk on the subject “What Our Rail- 
roads Mean to Us.” 


A Kenney Story 


One of the stories they tell about William P. Kenney, who 
became president of the Great Northern on January 1, runs 
like this: It was in 1904. Mr. Kenney, then chief clerk in the 
freight department, had no reason to believe that he was known 
at all-by James J. Hill, who was then president of the Great 
Northern. One day he was summoned to the president's office. 
Mr. Hill had a visitor—a man who operated a granite quarry 
at St. Cloud,*Minn. Mr. Hill explained that this man could 
get a big order from a Chicago contractor, if he could get a 
14-cent rate on stone. In spite of the intricacy and complexity 
of the freight rate structure, Mr. Kenney was able to explain 
at once how a 14-cent rate could be obtained. The visitor was 
skeptical, but Mr. Hill interposed, “Well, if Kenney quotes a 
14-cent rate, you can bet it’s in.” And, of course, it was. 


Another ‘Plug’ Passes 


One of the institutions of railroading is gradually fading out 
of the picture. It is the type of local passenger train which 
starts from one division point at an early hour in the morning 
and meanders down the line, stopping at all stations and even- 
tually winding up at the next division point. Every railroad 
has had one or more. These trains have no fancy names and 
no fancy equipment; but, known in every village they pass as 
the “plug,” they have been one of the best- and affectionately- 
known railroad institutions. It is a matter of regret, therefore, 
that. the “plug” is being relegated to the discard by the in- 
creasing popularity of travel by automobile. 

Residents. of towns between Topeka, Kan., and Kansas City, 
Mo., recently mourned the passing of the Topeka “plug” of 
the Santa Fe, which had operated for more than 50 years be- 
tween these points. For decades the “plug” left Topeka at 
7 :40 in the morning and arrived at Kansas City at 9:30. While 
it was only a local train it was regarded as one of the regulars 
of. the Santa Fe service. It had an exceptional record for 
on-time performance and it is said that hundreds of people 
living in the Kaw valley between Topeka and Kansas City 
set their clocks daily by the train. In fact the train is sup- 
posed to have had the longest continuous record of on-time 
‘service of any train on the entire Santa Fe system. 

The decline of patronage on the train began when paved roads 
had been completed between Topeka and Kansas City. Prior 
to. that: time: it, had always done an excellent business. In the 
old days, when everyone who amounted to anything in politics 
or. business rated a pass, “deadheads” constituted the greater 
part of its passenger list. But subsequently, when the restric- 
tions on'the issuance of passes went into effect, cash customers 
filled the train and it was a profitable enterprise. 
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November Net Return 
Equal to 1.68 Per Cent 


Income for eleven months only 
2.02 per cent, against 3.38 in 
same period of 1930 


Class I railroads of the United States 
for the first eleven months of 1931 had 
a net railway operating income of $509,- 
502,961, which was at the annual rate of 
return of 2.02 per cent on their prop- 
erty investment, according to reports 
compiled by the Bureau of Railway 
Economics. In the first eleven months 
of 1930 the total was $835,852,137 or 3.38 
per cent. Gross operating revenues for 
the eleven months now reported totaled 
$3,948,639,835, compared with $4,966,- 
680,198 for the same period in 1930, a 
decrease of 20.5 per cent. Operating ex- 
penses amounted to $3,024,526,027, com- 
pared with $3,679,352,538 for the same 
period in 1930, or a decrease of 17.8 per 
- cent. 

Taxes in the eleven months were $292,- 
225,338, compared with $333,416,689 for 
the same period in 1930, or a decrease of 
12.4 per cent. Thirty-nine Class I rail- 
roads operated at a loss in the first eleven 
months of 1931, of which 13 were in the 
Eastern district, 7 in the Southern and 
19 in the Western. 

November net railway operating in- 
come was $37,064,372, which, for that 
month, was at the annual rate of 1.68 per 
cent. In November 1930, it was $62,- 
564,857, or 2.88 per cent. Gross operat- 
ing revenues for November, were $306,- 
077,630, a decrease of 23.4 per cent, oper- 
ating expenses were $238,777,961, a de- 
crease of 20.4 per cent. 

The Eastern district for eleven months 
reported a net of $262,819,804; rate, 2.27 
per cent; for the same period in 1930, it 
was $425,932,018 or 3.78 per cent. Gross 
operating revenues for eleven months 
totaled $1,975,431,545, a decrease of 20.1 
per cent; operating expenses, $1,512,266,- 
893, a decrease of 17.5 per cent. For 
November the net was $17,774,208, com- 
pared with $28,924,296 in November, 1930. 

Railroads in the Southern district for 
eleven months had a net of $40,978,880; 
rate 1.34 per cent. For the same period 
in 1930, it was $80,100,212; rate, 2.63 per 
cent. Gross operating revenues for 
eleven months were $481,252,150, a de- 
crease of 19.1 per cent; while operating 
expenses were $395,643,235, a decrease of 
15.2 per cent. For November the net 
was $3,306,767, compared with $6,577,941 
in November, 1930. 

Railroads in the Western district for 
eleven months had a net of $205,704,277; 


rate, 1.95 per cent. For the same eleven 
months in 1930, the net was $329,819,907; 
rate, 3.16 per cent. Gross operating rev- 
enues for eleven months, were $1,491,956,- 
140, a decrease of 21.4 per cent; operating 
expenses, $1,116,615,899, a decrease of 19 
per cent. For November, the net in the 
Western district amounted to $15,983,397; 
in November, 1930, it was $27,062,620. 


CLASS I RAILROADS—UNITED STATES 


Month of November 
} 1931 1930 
Total operating rev- 
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Rate of return on 
property invest- 
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New Haven Reorganizes Passenger 
Train Service 


The timetable of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford which went into effect 
on January 4, shows increased speeds for 
a number of trains, consolidation of two 
trains into one in a few cases, and with- 
drawal of numerous passenger trains. A 
memorandum of these changes fills sev- 
eral typewritten pages. On three lines 
passenger train service has been discon- 
tinued completely; Providence, R. I., to 
Pascoag, 22 miles, two trains each way; 
Danbury, Conn., to Waterbury, 31 miles, 
one train each way; Danbury to Bridge- 
port, 29 miles, one train each way. The 
last named section for most of its length 
is a part of what was the Housatonic 
Railroad .which was completed in 1842; 
abandonment of a passenger service which 
has been carried on for over 90 years. 
The Danbury-Waterbury section was a 
part of the main line of the Boston, Hart- 
ford & Erie, later the New York & New 
England, and still later the New England 
Railroad, an enterprise which was for 
many years an engrossing subject of legis- 
lation and public discussion in Massachus- 
etts, Rhode Island and Connecticut. 

The New England Transportation Com- 
pany runs buses to provide for the pass- 
enger services now discontinued. 

The New Haven consolidated timetable 
already contained 31 division and short 
branch tables in which there are no 
schedules (freight trains being run as 
ee and this number is now increased 
to ; 
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New Transport Bills 
Now Before Congress 


Couzens investigation resolution 
recommitted—Motor vehicle 
regulation proposed 


Senator Couzens’ resolution proposing 
a general investigation of the railroad 
situation by a joint congressional com- 
mittee was recommitted to the Senate 
committee on interstate commerce on 
January 8 at his request and that of the 
committee. Senator Couzens explained 
that since it was introduced the railroads 
have formed their credit corporation to 
make loans from the emergency rate in- 
crease authorized by the Interstate Com- 


merce Commission and that the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation would 
make loans to railroads. “Both these 


actions,” he said, “seem to preclude any 
immediate necessity for further consider- 
ation of the financing of the railroads 
as the result of any investigation which 
may be had.” The resolution had been 
passed once by the Senate without dis- 
cussion but it was voted to reconsider 
it at the request of Senator Copeland 
and it has not met with favor among 
members of the House committee, which 
has been considering an _ investigation, 
such as was proposed by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in its annual re- 
port, by a committee not composed of 
members of Congress. 

The senator’s resolution as introduced 
had several features in it aside from re- 
lief for the railroads, including relief 
for the unemployment situation, but it is 
undestood that he expects to cover them 
in hearings on other bills. On January 
8 he introduced a bill (S. 2793) providing 
for a system of federal regulation of 
motor vehicle transportation, including 
trucks, but not giving power to the com- 
mission to prescribe rates, and announced 
that he expected to begin hearings on 
it shortly. The bill also included a 
rider proposing a series of wholesale 
amendments to the provisions of the 
present interstate commerce act relating 
to the acquisitions of control of railroads, 
particularly by holding companies and 
individuals; and he is expected to in- 
troduce another bill relating to the pro 
tection of the interests of employees as 
affected by consolidation. 

Representative Huddleston has intro 
duced a bill (H.R. 7239) to regulate bus 
and truck transportation and Representa- 
tive Boland has introduced H. R. 7246, 
proposing to levy a federal tax on motor 
buses and trucks operating over an) 
public highway in interstate traffic. 

(Continued on page 145) 
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Ripley Defends I.C.C. 


as Lawrence Attacks 


Speakers before Advertising Club 
of N. Y. present opposite 
points of view 


Members of the Advertising Club of 
New York, at a luncheon on January 6, 
after hearing from Joseph Stagg Law- 
rence, contributing editor of the World’s 
Work, that if and when the railroads 
solve their problems it will be in spite of 
and not because of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, were assured by the 
other speaker—Professor William Z. Rip- 
ley of Harvard—that the record in the 
recent fifteen per cent case shows how 
fully alive the I. C. C. is to the present 
situation. 

A return of prosperity for the railroads, 
based on four main factors, was predicted 
by Professor Ripley. These factors he 
listed as the promise of more liberal regu- 
lation at the hands of the I. C. C., regu- 
lation of competing forms of transporta- 
tion, a reduction in wages and the aid 
to be made available through the re- 
construction finance corporation recom- 
mended by President Hoover. 

Professor Ripley said of the report in 
Ex parte 103 that the “decision under the 
circumstances was a statesmanlike one 
and I look for far reaching effects of that 
decision in future.” To him, he continued, 
it indicated a recognition by the commis- 
sion that the carriers must in times of 
prosperity be permitted to accumulate sur- 
pluses to carry them through times of de- 
pression. Anticipating the query as to 
why this policy had not been followed in 
times of recent prosperity, Professor Rip- 
ley replied that such a course would have 
been futile because railroad managers 
would, for stock-market or other similar 
purposes, dissipate the surpluses. 

“Thus,” he concluded in this connection, 
“there will be not less control but more. 
If surpluses are to be conserved for bad 
times we have coming a measure of con- 
trol over the dividends that can be de- 
clared.” 

In answer to Mr. Lawrence’s attack on 
regulation Professor Ripley declared that 
regulation has been forced on the coun- 
try. “There is always a fringe of men 
who are likely to take advantage of per- 
mission to do as they please—that’s why 
we've got this Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission,” he added. “It isn’t the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission but it is the 
lack of solidarity among railroad presi- 
dents themselves that has broken down 
an otherwise remunerative schedule of 
rates,” 

As to consolidation, Prof. Ripley 
thought that developments in the east 
would set a pace for the rest of the 
country; the four-party plan he called a 
layout for the future that will stabilize 
the industry. 

Mr. Lawrence dwelt on the present 
plight of the railroads and suggested that 
they are entitled to public concern be- 
cause they have been strangled by regu- 
lation. On consolidation he said the com- 
mission has “done a fearful amount of 
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shadow boxing but has failed to evolve a 
plan acceptable to the carriers.” 

Despite the law, he contended, the I. 
C. C. has taken no constructive step to 
aid the carriers. On the contrary it has 
condoned a whittling away of rates. True 
public interest, Mr. Lawrence asserted in 
closing, rises far above rates paid by 
shippers, far above the political necessities 
of those who appoint commissioners—it 
involves the savings banks, insurance com- 
panies and other investors in railroad 
securities. 


Examiner Finds Ferry-Truck Rates Not 
Unlawful 


In a proposed report made public by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission on 
January 13, Examiner Irving L. Koch 
has recommended a finding by the com- 
mission that the rates, charges, rules, 
regulations and practices of the Chicago, 
North Shore & Milwaukee in connection 
with its ferry-truck service between Chi- 
cago and Milwaukee and Racine, Wis., 
have not been shown to be in any respect 
unlawful. The evidence shows, he said, 
that the rates and charges of the North 
Shore for its ferry-truck service are not 
so low as to burden other traffic, but on 
the contrary appear to return a profit, 
and are no lower than necessary to meet 
successfully the increasingly severe motor- 
truck competition. The investigation was 
undertaken upon a protest filed by the 
Chicago & North Western, which asked 
that the commission require the North 
Shore to conform its rates and practices 
to those prescribed by the commission for 


Class I railroads in the freight container 
case. 





No responsible railroad officer 
has ever advocated the application 
of harsh or restrictive regulation 
to the other agencies of service. 
There is no thought that the pur- 
pose of regulating highway or 
water transportation should be to 
make it artificially expensive in 
order to throw traffic back to the 
rails. The sound objects of reg- 
ulation of these other forms of 
service are to substitute order for 
disorder, to prevent ruinous com- 
petition by carrying goods for less 
than cost, and to have operations 
and charges given the “sunlight” 
treatment. The regulation of the 
other forms of transport should 
stop at points very considerably 
short of that to which regulation of 
railroads has been carried. To 
what extent should regulation of 
the railroads be relaxed? I wish 
to suggest that an answer at least 
well worthy of consideration would 
be that regulation could be lessened 
until it returned to the point where 
it was exercised only for the pur- 
pose of accomplishing the true ob- 
jects of regulation, viz., that there 
shall be no unjust discrimination 
in rates or service, and that rates 
shall be stable and publicly known. 


—Elisha Lee, Vice-Pres., P.R-:R., in an 
Address at York, Pa. 
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Would Merge N.J. Lines 
of Reading and P. R. R. 


Engineers’ report recommending 
consolidation submitted to 
State Legislature 


Consolidation of subsidiaries of the 
Pennsylvania and Reading in Southern 
New Jersey is recommended in a report 
received recently by Governor Larson 
and the New Jersey legislature from the 
State Board of Public Utility Commis- 
sioners. The report was prepared by 
Fisk & Roberts, New York engineers who 
were employed by the commission in ex- 
ecuting the mandate of a joint resolution 
of the legislature. 

The report urges the elimination of 
competitive schedules on lines covering the 
same territory, replacement of present 
stations by stations to serve all railroads 
entering certain towns, use of the Dela- 
ware River bridge for high speed com- 
muters’ service in the Camden, N. J., area, 
better service to shore resorts, elimina- 
tion of 237 grade crossings and an esti- 
mated annual saving of $1,700,000 in op- 
erating expenses of the roads. 

“Unregulated bus operation between 
Southern New Jersey points and Philadel- 
phia has greatly reduced passenger train 
service,” the report asserted. “The result 
is a dual service of infrequent trains and 
slow buses that does not develop the 
South Jersey communities. Competitive 
railroad service to the ocean front area, 
Atlantic City to Cape May, results in du- 
plication of train schedules and in finan- 
cial waste. The prosperity of the ocean 
front communities is dependent in large 
measure upon the running time to and 
from Philadelphia and the frequency of 
service.” 

Duplication of station equipment was 
found in Camden, Atlantic City, Ocean 
City, Wildwood, Cape May and other 
points. The report recommended that “a 
consolidated railroad corporation be 
formed to operate jointly the present 
services of the Atlantic City Railroad and 
the former West Jersey & Seashore Com- 
pany,” the control to be divided between 
the two parent companies. The plan en- 
tailed discontinuance of maintenance of 
short lines of railroad touching Winslow 
Junction, Pleasantville, Ocean City, Wild- 
wood Junction, Manamusken, Woodbine 
Junction, Sea Isle Junction, Sea Isle City, 
Atco and Williamstown, leaving the best 
equipped line to handle all of the traffic 
to the points instead of dividing it as at 
present. A simplified routing of trains 
was outlined. 

“Plans now in progress for the con- 
struction of a rapid transit line between 
Philadelphia and Camden via the Dela- 
ware River bridge should be carried for- 
ward with all possible speed,” the report 
continued. “The first stop of the transit 
line in Camden should be at a point where 
transfer may be made to steam railroad 
trains. The Camden terminal of this 
rapid transit connection should be de- 
signed to permit through operation of 
multiple-unit rapid transit trains between 
Philadelphia and the electrified line of the 
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West Jersey & Seashore running between 
Camden and Millville. 

“Under consolidated operation of the 
railroads, direct through electrified rapid 
transit service should be provided be- 
tween Philadelphia and the thickly popu- 
lated areas suburban to Camden, particu- 
larly the main line of the Atlantic City 
Railroad between Camden and Clementon. 
Legislation regulating the operation of 
buses and trucks engaged in interstate 
traffic should be enacted.” 

Retention of the following stations was 
recommended: Pennsylvania terminal at 
Camden, Atlantic City Railroad terminals 
at Atlantic City, Ocean City and Cape 
May, and the Wildwood & Delaware Bay 
Short Line terminal of the Atlantic City 
Railroad at Wildwood. Abandonment of 
the Quail Run line of the Central of New 
Jersey and of the Philadelphia & Beach 
Haven line of the Pennsylvania was 
urged. In all, the maintenance cost of 117 
miles of railroad would be saved, it said. 
Also “the complete elimination of an in- 
tolerable grade crossing situation in At- 
lantic City and the establishment of a un- 
ion station providing adequate facilities 
for the heavy travel to and from this im- 
portant shore resort” would be achieved. 

The Atlantic City Railroad is a subsi- 
diary of the Reading. The West Jersey 
& Seashore is under 999-year lease to the 
Pennsylvania. The report includes a 
study of population in density in the sec- 
tions affected, and cites numerous exam- 
ples of joint ownership of one railroad by 
two others. 


Wyoming Taxes on Group Insurance 


A temporary injunction was granted the 
Equitable Life Insurance Society by the 
Federal District court at Cheyenne, Wyo., 
on January 6, to prevent Wyoming from 
collecting taxes on group insurance poli- 
cies issued to employees of the Union 
Pacific. 


A Correction 


In the report of Commissioner Brain- 
erd’s testimony before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, which 
appeared on page 982 of the December 26 
issue of Railway Age, the figure given in 
the third paragraph for equipment trust 
obligations maturing in 1932 was incorrect. 
This figure should have been $110,000,000. 


Petroleum Rates Postponed 


On petition of the southwestern rail- 
ways the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has postponed to. March 15 the ef- 
fective date of its order of .November 3 
prescribing rates on petroleum and prod- 
ucts in Part 4 of the rate structure in- 
vestigation, and to April 15, the date of 
its order in Part 4-a, affecting South- 
western rates. : 


North Carolina Permits Advance 
in Intrastate Rates 


The Corporation Commission of North 
Carolina has granted the petition of the 
railroads for authority to advance freight 
rates to the basis now in ‘effect for inter- 
state transportation, the new tariff to go 
into effect on February 1; but shippers 
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were given leave to file protests up to 
January 15. 


Pennsylvania Proposes Car Ferry 
on Lake Michigan 

The Pennsylvania, on January 9, ap- 
plied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for a certificate of public con- 
venience and necessity permitting the 
railroad to extend its freight service by 
car ferry between Muskegon, Mich., and 
Milwaukee, Wis., and between Muskegon 
and Manitowoc. Further details of this 
proposal are published in the financial 
section, page 147, this issuc. 


Half-Rate Tickets on the Lackawanna 

The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
from January 18, to January 31, will sell 
experimental round trip tickets between 
Dover, N. J., and New York City and 
intermediate stations at half rate. Dover 
is 39 miles from New York. The tickets 
will not be good on westbound trains 
leaving Hoboken between 5 p.m. and 6 
p.m., except on Saturdays and Sundays. 


New York Central Commutation 
Rates 

The application of the New York 
Central for authority to make a general 
increase of 40 per cent in commutation 
rates to and from New York City, begun 
more than a year ago, before the New 
York State Public Service Commission, 
is again up for consideration and the 
commission.will hold public hearings be- 
ginning January 21. 


Katy Gains 132 Industries in 1931 


The Missouri-Kansas-Texas, during 
1931, located a total of 168 new industries 
cn its lines, while only 36 moved to other 
locations or for other reasons ceased to 
be active on its lines. The net addition 
of 132 industries represents a combined 
investment of $6,203,850. The industries 
are expected to provide employment for 
2,789 persons, and to produce approxi- 
mately 42,300 cars of freight annually. 


Airplane Fares Reduced 


A general reduction in fares has been 
made by the United Air Lines, effective 
January 1. These lines operate planes to 
and from New York, Cleveland, Chicago, 
San Francisco, Portland, Seattle, Spokane, 
Los Angeles, Dallas and 30 or more other 
cities. The transcontinental fare is re- 
duced from $200 to $160; New York and 
Chicago from $59.50 to $47.95; Chicago 
and the Pacific Coast from $150 to $115. 


Forwarder Offers New Overnight 
New York-Syracuse Service 


The National Carloading Corporation, ' 


freight forwarding agency controlled by 
the Pennroad Corporation, is now offer- 
ing an overnight service between New 
Yerk and Syracuse, N. Y. The circular 
announcing the. new service calls atten- 
tion to the fact that “National rates in- 
clude store-door delivery. and also apply 
in connection with commodities without 
carload: rating.” 

Rates quoted are compared in the cir- 
cular with: corresponding railroad rates. 
‘They are as follows: First class—Na- 
tional, 80 cents, railroad, 84 cents; second 
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class—National, 68 cents, railroad, 71 
cents; third class—National, 57 cents, 
railroad, 59 cents. Railroad rates for 
rule 26, fourth and fifth classes are 
quoted but not corresponding Nation: 
rates are shown. 


New York To Washington By Airplane, 
Ten Dollars 


The Ludington Lines, operating air- 
planes between New York and Washing- 
ton hourly throughout the day, have re- 
duced passenger fares, some of the new 
rates being lower than corresponding rail- 
road fares. Between New York and 
Washington the one-way rate is $10, 
round trip, $18.50; New York and Bal- 
timore $9.25 one way, $17.00 round trip; 
New York and Philadelphia, one way $5. 


Carload Rates on Mixed Commodities 
Tried in Central Territory 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has authorized the Erie and the New 
York, Chicago & St. Louis to make ci- 
fective on short notice tariffs publishing 
rates on mixed commodities in carloads, 
to meet motor truck competition, between 
points in central territory and eastern 
points, for an experimental period of six 
months ending July 6. Similar permis- 
sion was also asked by the Wabash. 


Burlington Shortens Chicago-Kansas 
City Time 


The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 
on January 1, shortened the running 
time of the American Royal, one of its 
passenger trains between Chicago and 
Kansas City, Mo., one hour. The train 
now leaves Chicago at 7 p.m. instead of 
6 p.m., and arrives at Kansas City at 
7:30 a.m. as formerly. The schedule of 
the northbound American Royal was not 
changed. 


All-Expense Tours to Niagara Falls 


The Lehigh Valley on each week-end, 
up to March 1, will issue low rate 
round trip tickets from New York and 
other eastern points on its lines, to 
Niagara Falls and back for $37.50, which 
price covers all necessary expenses for 
three days. The leaving time from New 
York is 8:30 p. m. on Friday, but pas- 
sengers may also leave on the Black Dia- 
mond Express on Saturday morning. It 
is the intention to lengthen or shorten the 
trip to suit the requirements of the indi- 
vidual passenger. 


Road Costs in Georgia—and in the 
U. S 


The Central of Georgia, in recent 
newspaper advertisements calls attention 
to the fact that fifty cents out of every 
dollar received by the State of Georgia 
is spent on highways. 

Viewing the situation in the country 
as a whole, the United States Bureau of 
Roads is quoted to the effect that. in 1923 
there was an accumulating deficit on rural 
highways of $103,000,000; -that is to say, 
this amount would have to be paid by the 
taxpayers on bond issues for roads then 
worn out. Six years later, in 1929, this 


accumulating deficit had increased 509 
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per cent, to $627,000,000, or at the rate 
of $87,000,000 a year. The taxpayers of 
the country, it is estimated, therefore, 
must pay nearly a billion dollars for high- 
ways worn out before they are paid for; 
and the amount of the deficit is increas- 
ing rapidly, 


Railway Fire Protection Association 


W. F. Hickey (New Haven, Conn.) 
president, has issued News Letter No. 45 
containing the usual miscellany of inter- 
est to members of the Railway Fire Pro- 
tection Association. There is a discus- 
sion of natural gas and gasoline pipe lines 
on railroad property, ana a report of the 
meeting of the Eastern Section, which 
was held at New York City on October 
20. This meeting discussed oil and unload- 
ing stations, small gasoline engines, gaso- 
line tank vents, kerosene, motor rail cars, 
relations with municipal departments, and 
numerous other subjects. 


Move to Restore Grain Rates 


The Western railways at a meeting of 
the Association of Western Railways at 
Chicago on January 12, decided to con- 
fer with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission with a view to restoring at the 
earliest possible date the grain and grain 
product rates, rules and practices which 
were in effect on July 31, 1931. This ac- 
tion follows the decision of the Supreme 
Court on January 4, which in practical 
effect overturned the order of the Inter- 
Commission whereby 
freight rates on grain and grain products 
in the Western district were reduced ef- 
fective August 1, 1931. 


New Industries on Frisco 


Two hundred and fifty-one new indus- 
tries were located on the St. Louis-San 
Francisco during 1931. The industries rep- 
resent a total investment in plants and fa- 
cilities of $5,314,050 and include 10 com- 
presses and gins, 32 material and coal 
yards and mines, 32 warehouses, 74 oil 
distributing plants, 10 wholesale grocery 
and produce houses, 13 manufacturing 
plants, and miscellaneous industries, in- 
cluding canning factories, grain elevators, 
meat, packing plants, oil-well supply 
houses, rock crushers, quarries, gravel 
plants, creameries and cheese plants. 


Rates on Citrus Fruits from Florida 
To Be Reduced 


A reduction of 25 per cent in the rail- 
road freight rates on citrus fruits from 
Florida to points throughout southern 
territory on 15 days’ notice, proposed by 
the railroads for an experimental period 
expiring June 15 to meet truck competi- 
tion, was authorized on January 9 by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. The 
railroads had also asked to make the 
same reduction to New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington, 
but the commission said this must await 
the usual 30 days’ notice before becom- 
ing effective. The plan was agreed upon 
at conferences between representatives of 
the railroads and of the growers and is 
intended to meet particularly the competi- 
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tion which both interests experience from 
itinerant truckers who purchase the fruit 
and try to sell it themselves outside of 
regular marketing channels. It was stated 
to the commission that during the pres- 
ent season, up to December 9, 513,000 
boxes of citrus fruit have been moved 
from Florida by truck, the equivalent of 
1,425 cars. 


Fuel Inquiry to Be Resumed 


A series of hearings to be held in New 
York city from February 1 to February 
18 in connection with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s investigation of the 
practices of the railroads in connection 
with the purchase and handling of loco- 
motive fuel has been announced by the 
commission. This inquiry is Part 1 of 
the commission’s general investigation of 
practices of carriers affecting operating 
revenues and expenses. Other hearings 
are to be held at Pittsburgh, February 23 
to 26; Detroit, February 29 to March 4, 
and Chicago, March 7 to March 21, be- 
fore Examiner Charles W. Berry. 


Joint Fares Asked for New Route 


The Great Northern and the Western 
Pacific have filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission a complaint against 
the Southern Pacific asking the commis- 
sion to require it to join them in the es- 
tablishment of round-trip fares and 
through routes over their newly con- 
structed line between Spokane, Wash., and 
San Francisco, Cal., in place of the route 
between San Francisco and Portland, to 
begin on May 15. On that date through 
passenger train service will be established 
between Spokane and San Francisco and 
the Great Northern’s “Empire Builder” 
will be run between Chicago and San 
Francisco by the new route. 


Wabash Grade Separation Costs 


The allocation of the costs of construct- 
ing the Lindell-Union viaduct, at the 
Union Boulevard entrance to Forest Park, 
in St. Louis, Mo., which amounted to 
$645,000, is to be submitted to the Mis- 
souri Public Service Commission and that 
board will determine how the cost shall 
be divided between the city, the Wabash 
and the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, 
which uses the Wabash tracks through 
Forest Park. Originally, the city proposed 
that the railroads pay two-thirds of the 
cost, but the roads exercised their rights 
to have the state commission finally deter- 
mine the allocation of the costs. Thus 
far the city has spent $495,000 and the 
Wabash about $150,000. 


1. C. C. To Investigate Railroad 
Warehouse Practices 


An investigation of the “policies, prac- 
tices, services and charges” of the carri- 
ers serving the New York district in con- 
nection with the warehousing or storage 
of freight was announced by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission on January 
9, as Part 6 of its general investigation 
of practices of carriers affecting operating 
revenues or expenses. A complaint had 
been made by the Warehousemen’s Pro- 
tective Committee that the large railroads 
have made heavy investments in ware- 
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house facilities which are being used in 
the performance of commercial service, 
beyond their charter powers, in competi- 
ticn with commercial warehousemen. 


Plan for Converting Wabash Tunnel to 
Traffic Artery Approved 


Approval of the purchase by Allegheny 
county, Pa., of the former Wabash bridge 
and tunnel in the city of Pittsburgh, for 
conversion to a highway traffic artery, 
was given on December 31 by the county 
planning commission, by a vote of three 
to two. The proposal in question, made 
to the Allegheny county commissioners 


. by. the Pittsburgh & West Virginia, 


present owners of terminal facilities built 
in Pittsburgh by the Wabash some years 
ago, when it was seeking entrance to that 
city, calls for the sale of the bridge and 
tunnel to the county at a cost of $3,000,000, 
and for their conversion for the use of 
highway traffic at an additional cost of 


$1,200,000. 


Sleepers Engaged Twenty Weeks 
in Advance 


The exhibit of Pullman sleeping car 
accommodations displayed in Pennsyl- 
vania station, New York City, . has 
brought out what is called “the most 
unique sleeping car reservation.” <A well- 
known operatic singer, who noticed the 
display as she passed through the main 
waiting room, at once made inquiries; 
and a day or two later engaged for her- 
self and her pianist a double bedroom 
from New York to Cleveland on a cer- 
tain train every week for 20 weeks; and 
similar accommodations from Cleveland 
to New York. The tickets were prepared 
in 10 minutes and the Pennsylvania and 
the Pullman Company received $2,500 in 
payment therefor. The singer took the 
same space in the same car on the same 
train for each trip each way. 


Long Island Abandonment Case 


The action of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in. approving the abandon- 
ment of the Whitestone branch of the 
Long Island has been upheld by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, as .re- 
ported in the Railway Age of January 9. 
The decision of the court, issued on Jan- 
uary 4, was by Justice Roberts. It af- 
firms the decree of the federal. district 
court for southern New York refusing 
an interlocutory injunction of action by 
the railroad and to adjudge void a cer- 
tificate of public convenience and neces- 
sity of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, permitting the abandonment by 
the railroad of the branch extending from 
east of Flushing river to the terminus at 
Whitestone Landing. (162 I. C. C. 363; 
166-1, G..6. 6713 178-1. ©..G.. 163). 

By their bills the state of New York 
and ‘the Transit Commission challenged 
the power of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to issue a certificate of pub- 
lic convenience and necessity, and as- 
serted that if it had such power, the 
proofs did not warrant its action. 

The Supreme Court held that the ap- 
pellants’ assertion of unconstitutional in- 
vasion of the state’s sovereignty was with- 
out merit, that the evidence was ample to 
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give a comprehensive view of the entire 
situation, and that due weight was ac- 
corded all of the proofs in the light of 
the conflicting requirements. 


Anti-Scalping Ordinances Passed at 
St. Louis and Kansas City 


Through the efforts of the Railway 
Ticket Protective Bureau, anti-scalping 
ordinances were adopted by the city 
council of St. Louis on December 16 and 
of Kansas City on December 14 to be- 
come effective on January 16, 1932, and 
December 24, 1931, respectively. The or- 
dinances make it unlawful for any per- 
son, association of persons, firm or cor- 
poration to engage in the business of 
buying or selling the unused portions of 
non-transferable railroad tickets whose 
use is restricted to the original purchas- 
ers or to act as a vendor or broker of 
partially non-transferable railroad tickets 
or to solicit or in any other manner aid 
in the sale or purchase of such tickets. 
Any person violating any of the provi- 
sions of the ordinance shall be guilty of 
a misdemeanor and shall upon conviction 
be fined in any sum not less than $10 nor 
more than $25, and each transaction re- 
lating to any one ticket shall be deemed 
a separate offense. 


Twelve Land Grants Yet to Be 
Adjusted 


Sixty out of the 72 railroad land grants 
made between 1850 and 1871 have been 
finally adjusted and closed, according to 
a report by the General Land Office to 
the Secretary of the Interior, leaving 12 
which await selection of units of land by 
the companies so that the accounts may 
be finally closed. Up to date, according 
to the report, the 72 recipients of the 
grants have received from the United 
States 132,000,000 acres of land, and there 
remains about 3,000,000 acres to be as- 
signed to the holders of the grants. Al- 
though there were 89 grants, 17 of them 
were forfeited because of failure to build 
the railroads forfeited, and on the 72 
grants adjustments have been delayed be- 
cause of the unsettled conditions along the 
lines and the immense amount of unap- 
propriated and unsurveyed lands. In July, 
1927, when there were 42 grants remain- 
ing to be adjusted, the work of adjust- 
ment: was attacked with new vigor and 
since that time disposition has been made 
of 30 of them. 


“Dumb Stunts” 


“Dumb Stunts” is the subject of Circu- 
lar No. 317 which has been issued by the 
Safety Section, American Railway Asso- 
ciation, as a guide to railroad safety com- 
mittees, for the benefit of their study, 
consultation and practice during the 
month of February. The circular consists 
substantially of a dozen pictures, drawn 
by an artist thoroughly familiar with 
railroad practices, showing various ex- 
amples of carelessness and misconduct 
which every trainman or yardman in his 
calm moments admits are foolish, reck- 
less or worse, but which continue to fig- 
ure in the accident records. 

The leading picture is that of a man 
jumping on the front footboard of a loco- 
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motive which is moving toward him, and 
this is made the subject of a large poster, 
Other views depict men pushing couplers 
with the foot, crawling under cars not 
properly safeguarded when jacked up, 
moving a belt from one pulley to another 
without taking proper precautions, and 
taking unnecessary risks while riding in 
dangerous places on cars or locomotives. 


1. C. C. Order Sustained by Supreme 
Court 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States in a decision rendered on January 
4, affirmed the decree of the lower court 
which had sustained the validity of an or- 
der of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion requiring the cancellation of tariff 





Are you ready to dispense with 
railroads? 

Quite aside from the fact that 
they are a large and important part 
of the nation’s financial structure, 
are you ready to get along without 
them and live the more or less 
self-contained life that would be 
forced on you if you had no rails? 

Well, if Congress and state legis- 
latures don’t extend the helping 
hand, that’s what you might have 
to do. 

How many different forms of 
commercial transportation can you 
list? Let’s see. There are air- 
planes, and buses and trucks; pipe- 
lines, wires carrying power, boats 
and railroads. 

All are in the public service. 

All but railroads are subsidized 
or favored. 

There isn’t an airplane line in 
America that can exist “on its own 
bottom.” 

Buses and trucks use rights of 
way that were financed dispro- 
portionately out of your pocket. 
Just Tuesday your Council trans- 
ferred nearly $800,000 from notes 
into bonds for street work. 

And every session of Congress 
passes a rivers-and-harbors appro- 
priation that would finance a whole 
mess of South American revolu- 
tions. 

But the railroads are limited in 
their profits; required to meet cer- 
tain very definite and very high 
standards, and still faced with pro- 
tected or nurtured competition. The 
public is holding the bag. It has 
the railroad bonds and stocks. It 
takes the “write-off” if roads go 
into receivership and dissipate the 
assets of banks and insurance com- 
panies. 

And if competitive conditions 
aren’t equalized, the public will find 
itself suffering to a greater extent 
than it dreams. Because nobody 
will operate an unprofitable busi- 
ness very long. Not when there 
isn’t even a prospect of ultimate 
profit. 


—From the Akron (Ohio) Times-Press. 
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provisions by which the Atlantic Coas| 
Line, the Louisville & Nashville and th 
Charleston & Western Carolina had 
sought to exclude the Georgia & Florida 
from participating as a connecting carrier 
in through routes established over the 
Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio. The con- 
mission had held that the restrictive tariff 
provisions violated the conditions under 
which it had authorized the lease of the 
Clinchfield line by the A. C. L. and L. & 
N. requiring that it be maintained as an 
open route to and from all connecting 
lines reached by the Clinchfield. The 
court held that the Georgia & Florida is 
a connecting line notwithstanding the fact 
that the Piedmont & Northern is required 
as an intermediate carrier; also that it 
was within the powers of the Commission 
to attach the condition to its authorization 
of the lease. 


November Locomotive Shipments 


November, 1931, shipments of railroad 
locomotives from principal manufactur- 
ing plants, based on reports received by 
the Department of Commerce, totaled 
seven locomotives, as compared with nine 
in October, 1931, and 43 in November, 
1930. The following table shows ship- 
ments and unfilled orders of locomotives 
for November, 1930, and 1931, the 1930 
totals and totals for the first eleven 
months of the two years. 


Railroad Locomotive Shipments 
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Total (year)...763 706 33 17 7 
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Improper Loading 


Conditions chiefly responsible for im- 
proper loading and their relative fre- 
quency are shown in a study of loadings 
at various stations, which appears in a 
circular issued by the Operating Division 
of the American Railway Association. 
Of 838 cars on which reports were made, 
the record showed 185 exceptions to the 
loading rules. These exceptions are as 
follows: 

In 42 cars~or 23 per cent, barrels and 
other heavy freight were not properly 
loaded or braced to prevent their falling 
over. In 25 cars or 13 per cent, the load 
was not properly leveled before the car 
doors were closed. In 24 cars, or 13 per 
cent, no effort was made to separate light 
from heavy freight. In 20 cars or ll 
per cent, the car was not in good condi- 
tion or was not clean. In 19 cars or 10 
per cent, the freight was not loaded to 
prevent falling against or through crates 
énclosing a fragile article. In 13 cars of 
7 per cent, shipments of glassware in 
cartons were not stowed with other light 
packages to prevent crushing or ‘falling. 
In 10 cars or 5 per cent, long pieces of 
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ireight were not loaded to prevent their 
shifting through crates enclosing fragile 
articles or against such articles. 


Wabash to Cut N. Y. Office Expenses 


An application by the receivers for the 
Wabash to reduce expenses of the rail- 
road’s New York office approximately 
$300,000 annually through the elimination 
of certain officers and clerks, and by re- 
ducing floor space, has been approved 
by Federal Judge Davis. The receivers, 
in their application state that they ex- 
pect to reduce the expense of the New 
York office to Iess than $100,000 a year, as 
compared with $390,000 in 1931. They 
point out that the office had in 1930 cost 
$529,726 to maintain, part of the expense 
being due to the extraordinary require- 
ments in connection with the consolida- 
tion program before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. The receivers con- 
sider the New York office necessary, and 
suggest the retention of a vice-president 
to act as secretary-treasurer and corpor- 
ation counsel for the receivers, and an 
assistant secretary-treasurer, with a rea- 
sonable force of clerks. 

The petition also relates that the re- 
ceivers surrendered a lease in the 
Equitable building, New York, covering 
6,760 sq. ft. of floor space at a rental 
of $30,000 a year and negotiated a short 
term lease for 2,450 sq. ft. in the same 
building at $10,000 a year. 


Reading Gets Jersey Bus Permit; 
C. N. J. Application Denied 


The Board of Public Utility Commis- 
sioners of New Jersey recently approved 
the municipal consents which had been 
obtained by the Reading Transportation 
Company, highway subsidiary of the 
Reading, for the provision of certain local 
service in New Jersey by its buses oper- 
ating on the Philadelphia-New York inter- 
state route. The communities involved 
are between Trenton, N. J., and Roselle 
Park. At the same time the board denied 
the jointly-heard application of the Jersey 
Central Transportation Company, high- 
way subsidiary of the Central of New 
Jersey, for approval of municipal consents 
to provide similar service between Phil- 
lipsburg, N. J., and Roselle Park. 

The service contemplated by the Jersey 
Central Transportation Company was to 
be provided in connection with the inter- 
state service which it now operates joint- 
ly with the Reading Transportation 
Company between Harrisburg, Pa. and 
New York and between Philadelphia and 
New York. The board held, however, 
that the new transportation facilities pro- 
posed would merely superimpose the Jer- 
sey Central service over the existing lines 
of transportation and create undue com- 
petition in the area involved. 


New Haven and Railway Express 
Agency Cut Wages 


Mechanical department employees of 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford, 
numbering 4,500 men, have accepted a 
voluntary 10 per cent reduction in wages, 
efiective January 15, according to a state- 
ment issued by the railroad on January 
8. A second statement, issued on Jan- 
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uary 9, called attention to the fact that 
the higher officers of the New Haven 
had voluntarily reduced their salaries 10 
per cent several months ago and added 
that “similar reductions will be made in 
the salaries of all other supervisory 
officers.” 

Action on salary reductions has also 
been taken by the Railway Express 
Agency which has made a cut of 10 per 
cent, effective January 1, in the salaries 
of all those receiving $250 a month or 
more. At the same time, the Express 
Agency served notice on its unionized 
employees of its desire to revise existing 
contracts so as to effect a 15 per cent 
reduction in wages. This latter is in 
line with the action of the railroads and 
the Express Agency is expected to fall 
in line with any agreement reached at 
the joint conferences being held in Chi- 
cago this week on the proposal of the 
railways that labor accept voluntarily a 
10 per cent cut. 


P. R. R. Defendant in Container 
Patent Suit 

The Less Carload Lots Company, 
owners of patents for the L. C. L. 
freight containers now in use on the New 
York Central, the Lehigh Valley and 
other roads, and the L. C. L. Corpora- 
tion, exclusive licensee of such patents, 
have filed in the U. S. District Court 
for the Southern district of New York 
a joint bill of complaint against the 
Pennsylvania alleging infringement by the 
latter of the L. C. L. container patents. 
The bill of complaint, which the Penn- 
sylvania has announced it will contest, 
was signed by F. J. Hall, vice-president 
of the Less Carload Lots Company, and 
G. C. Woodruff, vice-president of the 
L. C. L. Corporation. 

Meanwhile the L. C. L. Corporation 
has issued a statement to the effect that 
the U. S. Patent Office, in a recent opin- 
ion, decided in favor of Mr. Woodruff 
a priority-of-invention controversy be- 
tween him and Frederick K. Fildes of 
Altoona, Pa., assistant engineer of the 
Pennsylvania. The controversy related 
to containers and the method of loading 
them on a car. The patent, it is stated, 
involved, broadly, a container car having 
transverse bulkheads dividing the car 
into compartments, container supports 
being arranged adjacent to the bulkheads, 
and adapted to support a container on 
the car with its bottom above the floor 
of the car. and container guides secured 
to the bulkheads above the supports. 


High Speed on Curve Disastrous 


W. P. Borland, director of the Bureau 
of Safety, has made his report to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission on the 
derailment of a passenger train of the 
Pennsylvania near Johnstown, Pa., on 
November 7, when eastbound passenger 
train No. 510, enroute from Pittsburgh 
to Phillipsburg, was derailed, about 10:44 
a.m., on a curve of eight deg., 35 min., 
while running at a speed estimated vari- 
ously as between 47 and 60 m.p.h., the 
latter figure being that of the engineman 
of a westbound freight train, some cars 
of which were derailed by the wreckage 
of the passenger train. The engineman 
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and fireman of No. 510 were killed and 
11 passengers and three trainmen were 
injured. The speed limit for this curve 
is 35 m.p.h. 

The report gives no information about 
the prior physical or mental condition of 
the engineman or the fireman (both of 
whom were killed) except to say that the 
conductor had had a conversation with 
the engineman which indicated nothing 
wrong in his condition. The engineman 
had failed to reduce speed at a track tank 
a short distance back, where he should 
have brought it down to 45 m.p.h. 

Train 510 consisted of locomotive 3852 
and seven cars, all of steel construction. 
It had made regular station stops at New 
Florence and Seward. The locomotive 
and tender were overturned and the bag- 
gage car was turned around; the rest 
of the cars remained upright. The con- 
ductor had noticed the excessive speed 
and had risen to try to reach the signal 
cord, but not soon enough; the flagman 
had noticed it but did not think it danger- 
ous and took no action to apply the brakes. 
Five yard employees riding on the train 
had noticed the high speed and became 
concerned about it, but they took no ac- 
tion. The fireman of the westbound 
freight had exchanged salutes with a fire- 
man of No. 510 as the engines met and 
passed each other. 


Need Economic Basis for Co- 
. Ordination 


The progress that has been made by 
the railways in bringing about effective 
co-ordination of railway and highway 
service is inconsequential compared to 
what can be done when the proper basis 
for sound and economic co-ordination 
has been provided, said Samuel O. Dunn, 
chairman of the Simmons-Boardman 
Publishing Company, and editor of the 
Railway Age, in an address before the 
American Road Builders’ Association at 
Detroit, Mich., on January 12. We have 
no such basis and can have no such basis 
until governmental discrimination _ be- 
tween carriers has been eliminated, he 
continued. 

Mr. Dunn said that the transportation 
problem existing in the country is as 
grave in its potentialities and as pressing 
in its demand for solution as any eco- 
nomic problem which this country has 
ever faced. The danger lies in a supply 
of transportation greatly exceeding the 
demand. 

In spite of' govertimental policies 
which discourage rather than encourage 
co-ordination, some progress has already 
been made in that direction, he continued. 
Mr. Dunn told how motor buses are be- 
ing used by railways to replace train 
service with a substantial saving in oper- 
ating expenses, and how railways are 
using motor trucks, tractors and trailers 
to effect economies in the handling of 
lel. freight, both in terminals and on 
short hauls between terminals. Mr, Dunn 
predicted that with competition on equal 
terms each class of carrier will soon be 
left supreme in its own natural economic 
field and excluded from other fields. “In 
my opinion,” he concluded, “the result 
will be that the railways will again be- 
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the sole long-haul inland 


almost 
carriers of the country; that the trucks 


come 


will retain and increase their terminal 
and short-haul business; and that co- 
ordinated rail-truck service will carry a 
large and increasing amount of traffic 
from the door of the shipper to the 
door of the consignee.” 


Uniform Laws and Standards 
for Crossing Signals 


The adoption of standard signs and 
signals, and the enactment of uniform 
laws on crossing protection in all states, 
is advocated in a report issued by the 
American Railway Association, Joint 
Committee on Highway Grade Crossing 
Protection. In the view of this commit- 
tee, action along the following lines is 
desirable: 

1. That state legislatures which have 
prescribed different standards for rail- 
road highway grade crossing protection 
than those embodied in the bulletin, re- 
vise such laws. 

2. That the state regulatory bodies 
having control of the railroads (Rail- 
road. Commission) should have jurisdic- 
tion over grade crossing protection on all 
public streets and highways. 

3. That the apportionment of expense 
for crossing protection should be: 

(a) For highways forming part of 
the federal aid system, between, federal 
aid, the state, and the railroad. 

(b) For state and county highways, 
between the state, the county, and the 
railroad. 

(c) For other streets and roads, be- 
tween the state, the county, the city or 


other political subdivision, and the 
railroad. 
4. That the Railroad Commission 


should be authorized and required to pre- 
scribe uniform warning 
at grade crossings. 

5. That no new grade crossings should 
be constructed except on order of the 
Railroad Commission following a hear- 
ing. 

6. That the Railroad Commission 
should be empowered to designate “Stop” 
crossings, and the statutes should pro- 
vide for the creation of same and penal- 
ties for failure to stop at such designated 
crossings. 

7. That the Railroad Commission 
should prescribe the physical character- 
istics for new crossings with respect to 
approach grades, width of approaches, 
planking, etc. 

8. That the recommendations of the 
National Conference on Street and High- 
way Safety be adopted by the several 
states. 

This report, which is issued as Bulletin 
No. 1, represents the results of extensive 
study of the Joint Committee, which was 
appointed in April, 1930, by the American 
Railway Association with instructions to 
prepare standards, co-ordinate the activi- 
ties of the railroads in conforming to the 
principles adopted and provide a medium 
by which public authorities can be ac- 
quainted with the most modern thought 
of the railroads in these matters. 

The standard designs, as presented in 


signs for use 
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the report, were adopted by the Ameri- 
can Railway Engineering Association, as 
shown on page 528-D40 of the Railway 
Age for March 11, 1931, a report includ- 
ing these standards being adopted by the 
Signal Section, A.R.A., at its convention 
in May. Furthermore, the new stand- 
ards are in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the National Conference 
on Street and Highway Safety. In brief, 
the new standards include the auto- 
matically controlled STOP sign and the 
reflector button sign reading “Stop on 
Red Signal” which are to be used as in 
conjunction with the regular wig-wag or 
flashing-light signals. An additional sign 
indicates the number of tracks, (i.e.) 3- 
Tracks. The issuance of the bulletin 
places the final stamp of approval of the 
American Railway Association on these 
new standards. 

A supplement to the bulletin includes 
a general explanation of the highway 
grade crossing problem as viewed by the 
Joint Committee. About eight per cent 
of the automobile accident fatalities oc- 
cur at railroad grade crossings, tables 
compiled for I.C.C. statistics being given 
to show that the casualties per 10,000 
registered automobiles decreased from 
3.18 in 1929 to 2.60 in 1930 in spite of the 
fact that gasoline consumption increased 
6 per cent, which is proof that the signals 
in service, the safety educational pro- 
grams, etc., are producing results. 


Railway Executives Meet Labor 
Leaders 


As this issue of Railway Age goes to 
press, representatives of the railways and 
of the railway labor organizations were 
entering into conference at Chicago to 
negotiate a reduction in wages and changes 
in working conditions, looking to in- 
creased employment for the members of 
the organizations. This conference is the 
culmination of negotiations initiated by 
the brotherhoods at Chicago on December 
11 after five days of meetings in which 
1,500 representatives of railroad labor par- 
ticipated. At that meeting the brother- 
hoods proposed that the railways select 
a committee with authority to represent 
them and, subject to the approval of the 
members of their own organizations, they 
likewise empowered a committee consist- 
ing of the officers of the labor organiza- 
tions to negotiate a reduction in wages 
and allied matters such as the stabilization 
of employment. 

Athough the conference did not open 
until January 14, the brotherhood chair- 
men began arriving on January 9 to at- 
tend a series of meetings preliminary to 
a general conference of their members on 
January 12. The first of these preliminary 
meetings was held on January 10, when 
the members of the Railway Labor Execu- 
tives’ Association assembled to arrange 
the program for the week. On January 
12, the 1,500 general chairmen met in in- 
dividual sessions of their organizations to 
determine the extent and nature of the au- 
thority that had been given by the mem- 
bers of the local lodges to their executives 
to deal for them on the issues raised. The 
matters considered also included the for- 
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mation of a national placement bureau t: 
enable unemployed railroad workers t: 
secure work, the displacement of men b: 
the introduction of more efficient and 
larger equipment and the small yearly 
earnings brought about by part-time em- 
ployment. The six-hour day and the fix: 
day week as means of increasing employ 
ment were also given consideration. 

The various brotherhoods also electe: 
subcommittees to serve with their execu- 
tives in the negotiations with the railroad 
presidents. Each brotherhood appointed 
not more than nine men, some only three, 
on the subcommittees, representing the 
eastern, western and southern areas, there- 
by giving direct voice to the rank and 
file of the organizations in the negotiations 
and bringing about unified action. About 
170 men, including the subcommittee men 
and the members of the Railway Labor 
Executives’ Association, met with the 
railroad presidents. 

In opening the negotiations, the railway 
labor leaders were expected to take the 
position that the principal feature of the 
program before the conference was con- 
sideration of the unions’ plan for improv- 
ing working and unemployment condi- 
tions, contending that before a wage cut 
would be accepted voluntarily, the rail- 
roads should give assurance that the re- 
duction would be directed at relieving the 
problems of the workers. Their program 
includes stabilization of employment, the 
introduction of the six-hour day, the pro- 
tection of railroad employment and of the 
interests, of individual committees in con- 
nection with railroad consolidation, retire- 
ment insurance, the establishment of an 
emergency employment bureau and the 
creation of a billion dollar fund for the 
elimination of grade crossings, half to be 
contributed by local governments and half 
by the railroads. Prior to the meeting 
with the railroad presidents, union repre- 
sentatives indicated that in pressing their 
demands for a six-hour day all they 
would ask for immediately would be a 
joint survey to determine how it might be 
applied to railroad employment. 

On January 13 the nine railroad presi- 
dents representing the eastern, western 
and southern roads met at Chicago to dis- 
cuss the negotiations. 

Following the voluntary action of em- 
ployees on several roads in accepting re- 
ductions in wages, as reported in the 
Railway Age of last week, announcement 
was made during the last few days that all 
supervisory and 4,500 mechanical depart- 
ment employees of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford agreed to accept a 10 
per cent salary reduction. Also, it was 
announced that the salaries of officers and 
clerical assistants on the Atlantic Coast 
Line have been reduced 10 per cent. 

On January 13 the Railway Labor F-x- 
ecutives’ Association adopted a resolu- 
tion opposing the elevation of Judge 
James H. Wilkerson of the United States 
District Court, Northern District of IIli- 
nois, to the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals. The nomination was made 
by President Hoover on January 12. The 
resolution referred to the fact that Judge 
Wilkerson in 1922 granted an injunction 
against railway union men. 
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New Transport Bills 
Now Before Congress 
(Continued from page 138) 


The Couzens bill contains a proviso to 
the effect that nothing in its provisions 
relating to consolidation shall be con- 
strued to prevent railroad corporations 
from organizing or operating motor car- 
riers where no consolidation or merger 
of motor carriers is involved. It also 
includes a provision that no rate or 
charge of a motor vehicle operator shall 
be held to be unjust or unreasonable 
on the ground that it is unjust to a com- 
peting carrier engaged in a different kind 
of transportation; and one that nothing 
in Section 500 of the transportation act 
shall be construed as expressing a pref- 
erence by Congress for rail’ or water 
transportation over transportation by 
motor vehicle or to affect in any manner 
the issuance of a certificate under pro- 
visions of the act. 

The proposed amendment to paragraph 
2 of Section 5 of the present law would 
make unlawful, without the approval of 
the commission, any acquisition of con- 
trol of a carrier by two or more carriers 
acting together, by a person or persons 
affliated with any carrier, by any person 
who has control of one or more carriers, 
or by any two or more persons acting 
together if it is reasonable to believe 
that the effect of such acquisition is or 
will be to place such carrier and one or 
more other carriers under common con- 
trol, whether direct or indirect. If the 
ccmmission authorizes control of a car- 
rier by a person or persons, each such 
person shall thereafter be considered as 
a common carrier subject to provisions 
of the act relating to security issues. 

Chairman Rayburn of the House com- 
mittee on interstate and foreign com- 
merce on January 11 introduced two bills 
to carry out recommendations made by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission; 
H. R. 7431 to authorize the commission 
to delegate powers to individual com- 
missioners or employees, with some limi- 
tations, and H. R. 7432, to enable ship- 
pers to appeal to the courts from affirma- 
tive orders of the commission. 

Mr. Rayburn, on January 12, also in- 
troduced House Resolution 102 to 
authorize the House committee on inter- 
state and foreign commerce to conduct an 
investigation such as that proposed by 
the commission in its annual report for 
the purpose of determining whether and 
to what extent motor, water and air car- 
riers operating in competition with the 
railroads are receiving direct or indirect 
government aid amounting, in effect, to 
a subsidy; and, if so, what steps, if any, 
are necessary to correct this situation. 
The commission’s recommendation made 
no mention of pipe lines and Mr. Ray- 
burn said that in conversation with mem- 
bers of the commission it was learned 
that they are not aware that any claim 
has been made that the pipe lines have 
received public aid, but that, since they 
are among the important transportation 
agencies, it had seemed desirable to in- 
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clude them. Also, in view of the fact 
that the friends of the motor trucks and 
water carriers have referred to the pub- 
lic aid given the railroads in the past, he 
said, it seemed advisable to provide in 
the resolution for investigation of public 
aid to the railroads as well as the other 
classes of carriers. 


Foreign 





Central of Brazil to be Electrified 


The government of Brazil is to receive 
bids up to April 30 for the electrification, 
at an estimated cost of $50,000,000, of a 
considerable section of the government- 
owned Central of Brazil, according to 
statements recently issued by the Brazil- 
ian consuls in New York and Montreal. 
The project, which has been under con- 
sideration since 1922, involves the con- 
version to electric traction of a section 
of the main line 108 kilometers (about 67 
miles) long, of the Santa Cruz branch, 
and of all suburban lines and stations in 
the vicinity of Rio de Janeiro; the con- 
struction of depots, roundhouses, trans- 
mission lines and power houses; the ac- 
quisition of necessary electric rolling 
stock; and the development of power 
plants at Salto and Mambucaba, two wat- 
erfalls owned by the federal government 
of Brazil. Payment for the work will 
be completed, it is understood, both as to 
principal and interest, in semi-annual in- 
stallments over a period of 15 years, the 
amount saved over the present cost of 
fuel for the section which is to be elec- 
trified being earmarked for this purpose. 


Great Western of Great Britain 
Expands Trucking Services 


The recent purchase of 227 motor ve- 
hicles by the Great Western of Great 
Britain foreshadows an expansion of this 
railway’s highway freight service. It is 
planned to use the new vehicles in sub- 
stitution for horses, in strengthening rural 
trucking and railhead distribution services, 
in executing contracts for the perform- 
ance of the entire trucking services of 
large firms; in the handling of loads of 
exceptional size and weights, and in spe- 
cial contract work in connection with 
extensive building projects. 

The general plan, according to the an- 
nouncement, contemplates the elimination 
of 100 horses. In connection with the 
extension of rural trucking service, it is 
pointed out that the Great Western now 
operates 135 of these which radiate from 
12 to 15 miles from railheads. More than 
162 firms are now utilizing the railhead 
distribution plan; these services provide 
quicker and cheaper transport by the elim- 
ination of transhipping of small consign- 
ments, As much as a day in the delivery 
time is saved and merchants are relieved 
of making arrangements for distribution 
by road at destination stations. 

Contracts for the performance of a 
firm’s entire transportation service is a 
new feature of the Great Western high- 
way operations as also are the provision 
of vehicles for handling exceptional loads 
and the solicitation of special work in 
connection with construction projects. 
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Equipment and 
Supplies 





LOCOMOTIVES 


THE ALABAMA & WESTERN FLorIDA is 
inquiring for one 50-ton oil-electric lo- 
comotive. 


FREIGHT CARS 


Tue Unitep States Navy DEPARTMEN’ 
is inquiring for 10 flat cars of 50 tons’ 
capacity. These cars are for service as 
follows: Three at Portsmouth, N. H.; 
two at Philadelphia, Pa., and five at Nor- 
folk, Va. 


THE NorTHERN Paciric has ordered 
150 all-steel hopper cars of 50 tons’ ca- 
pacity from the Pressed Steel Car Com- 
pary. Inquiry for this equipment was 
reported in thé Railway Age of Novem- 
ber 28. 


MOTOR VEHICLES 


Tue CANADIAN NATIONAL has purchased 
four 2l-passenger and three 29-passenger 
Yellow motor coaches from the General 
Motors Truck Company. 


THE READING TRANSPORTATION Com- 
PANY has ordered three highway tractors 
and six semi-trailers from General Mo- 
tors and seven tractors and nine semi- 
trailers from Mack. In addition it has 
ordered two Chrysler 5-ton trucks and 
two 1%-ton Ford trucks. A portion of 
this equipment will be used for joint high- 
way services with the Central of New 
Jersey. 


SIGNALING 


THe Houston Bett & TERMINAL has 
ordered from the General Railway Signal 
Company material for the installation of 


automatic block signals between Gulf 
Coast Junction, Texas, and Percival 
Junction. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA has ordered from 
the Union Switch & Signal Company ma- 
terials for an electro-pneumatic inter- 
locking at Camden, N. J., where changes 
in track are being made because of grade 
crossing eliminations. ‘The machine will 
have 71 levers. 





EconomicaL Motor Truck OPERATION. 
—The General Motors Truck Company, 
Pontiac, Mich., has issued in pamphlet 
form a number of reports covering 
nation-wide surveys that it has made of 
truck operation in various industries. 
These surveys are said to! have been 
the most thorough , and _ far-reaching 
studies of actual truck operation and its 
relation to specific business problems that 
have ever been attempted. The reports 
of particular interest to railway officers 
are entitled “Greater Profits in Com- 
mercial Trucking,” “Cutting Costs in the 
Utility Truck Fleet,” and “Cutting Dis- 
tribution Costs with Motor Trucks.” 
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THE FRANKLIN 
SLEEVE JOINT 


Close coupling 
reduces over- 
hang and wear 
and overcomes 
the tendency for 
connection to 
unscrew. 
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THE TRAVELING PUBLIC 


SPEAKS HIGHLY or THE WOLVERINE’ 








“="HE WOLVERINE” twenty hour flier between New York and Chicago, 
T, the fastest passenger train on the Michigan Central Railroad. 

Even though this road traverses comparatively level country, this crack 
train, both east and west bound, is hauled by Booster-equipped locomotives. 
Travelers speak highly of “The Wolverine’. They appreciate the smooth, 
joltless starts and the on-time runs. Not only “The Wolverine” but also “The 
Detroiter’’—“’The Twilight Limited” and “The North Shore Limited’’ of 
this road are hauled by Booster-equipped power. 

The Michigan Central recognizes, not only the value of the good will 
Booster equipped power creates, but also appreciates the economy the 
Booster makes possible in original investment, in operation and in main- 


tenance. 


Use the Booster to capitalize idle weight and spare steam, and also to re- 


duce your maintenance cost. 


THE LOCOMOTIVE BOOSTER 








FRANKLIN RAILWAY SUPPLY CO., INc. 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO MONTREAL 
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Supply Trade 





The Stanley H. Smith Company has 
been appointed railroad sales agent at 
Cleveland, Ohio, for The Gardner-Den- 
ver Company, Quincy, III. 


William H. Waite, representative of 
the Browning Crane & Shovel Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, with headquarters at 
New York, has been appointed sales 
manager, with headquarters at Cleve- 
land. 


F. N. Wardwell, consulting engineer, 
the General Cable Corporation, is now 
located in the general office of that com- 
pany at 420 Lexington avenue, New 
York. Mr. Wardwell was formerly lo- 
cated at Rome, N. Y. 


Henry H. Timken, Jr., assistant 
works manager of The Timken Roller 
Bearing Company for the past two years, 
has been appointed aSsistant to the 
president of The Timkén Steel & Tube 
Company, Canton, Ohio. 


The Railroad Materials Corporation, 
30 Church street, New York, has been 
appointed railroad representative for the 
Electric Arc Cutting & Welding Com- 
pany, Newark, N. J., manufacturers of 
electric welding equipment and welding 


rods, 


William E. Umstattd is now executive 
vice-president of the Timken Roller 
- Bearing Company, Canton, Ohio. Mr. 
Umstattd has been with the Timken 
organization for 13 years, during the last 
two years of which he was factory man- 
ager. 


The Electric Storage Battery Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa., has moved its 
Cleveland, Ohio, branch sales and engi- 
neering staff from Chester avenue and 
East Twenty-Fourth street, and its as- 
sembly plant from 5121 Perkins avenue, 
to a new building at 6400 Herman ave- 
nue, N. W., Cleveland. H. F. Sauer is 
manager. 


Frank J. Reagan has been appointed 
western representative of the Railway 
Appliances division of the American Fork 
& Hoe Co., Cleveland, Ohio, with head- 
quarters at Chicago, to succeed Robert 
E. Keough, deceased. Mr. Reagan was 
previously located at Minneapolis, Minn., 
and will represent the American Fork & 
Hoe Co. in both territories. 


The sale of the Railroad Supply 
Company, which was to have taken place 
on January 11 at Chicago, has been post- 
poned until February 8, by Federal Judge 
Garfield Charles of the district court at 
Chicago. The Railroad Supply Company 
filed a voluntary petition of bankruptcy 
on October 27, and on the same day the 
federal court appointed Fred E. Hummel 


receiver, 


R. A. Clark now represents the Baker- 
Raulang Company, Cleveland, Ohio, in 
the New England states with headquar- 
ters in the Park Square building, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Frank E. Witte with head- 
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quarters at 1061 Howard street, San 
Francisco, Cal. and H. §, Fuller with 
headquarters in the Terminal Sales build- 
ing, Seattle, Wash., are now in charge 
of sales and service on the Pacific Coast. 


J. D. Harrison, district manager of 
the Chicago office of the Combustion 
Engineering Corporation, New York, 
from 1922 to 1929, has been reappointed 
to that position, with office in the Bank- 
ers building, Adams and Clark street, 
Chicago. Mr. Harrison succeeds Hugh 
R. Carr, who has been transferred to 
the sales department of the home office 
at New York, as manager of stoker 
sales. 


The Welding Engineering Company, 
2872 North Forty-First street, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., now represents Luken- 
weld, Inc., Coatesville, Pa., a division of 
Lukens Steel Company in the state of 
Wisconsin, and Marvine Gorham, Jack- 
son building, Buffalo, N. Y., represents 
Lukenweld, Inc., in the Buffalo territory, 
including Erie county, Pa., and New 
York’ state from the western boundary 
to Utica. : 


C. M. Harris has been appointed sales 
manager of the Philadelphia territory of 
the Louisville Frog, Switch & Signal 
Co., Louisville, Ky., with headquarters 
at Philadelphia, Pa. He entered railway 
service in 1901 as a special apprentice 
on the Pennsylvania at Wellsville, Ohio, 
and in the following year he became a 
motive power inspector on the Baltimore 
& Ohio. Two years later he was ap- 
pointed assistant master mechanic at the 
Mt. Clare shops, and in 1907 he was 
appointed master mechanic for the 
Washington Terminal Company, Wash- 
ington, D. C. In December, 1916, he 
resigned to become sales engineer in 
railway industrial work for the Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Co., 
which position he held until October, 
1920, when he was elected vice-presi- 
dent in charge of operation of the 
Hagerstown & Frederick Railway Co. 
He held this position until November 15, 
1928, when he resigned to become man- 
ager of transportation, stores and build- 
ing management of the Philadelphia 
Electric Company. On December 1, 
1930, he returned to the employ of the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Co. where he engaged in special engi- 
neering studies on heavy traction work, 
including the Pennsylvania electrifica- 
tion, until June 1, 1931. ; 


President Farrell of U. S. Steel Corpo- 
ration to Retire April 18 


James A. Farrell, president of the 
United States Steel Corporation, has an- 
nounced his intention to retire as presi- 
dent of the corporation on Aprii 18 at 
the time of the annual meeting of the 
stockholders. Mr. Farrell has been presi- 
dent since January 11, 1911, and has been 
in the service of the corporation and its 
predecessor companies for upward of 50 
years. It is Mr. Farrell’s intention, upon 
his retirement from the presidency, to re- 
main as a member of the board of direc- 
tors. 
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BALTIMORE & QOHI0o.—A contract has 
been awarded by this railroad to the 
Vang Construction Company, Cumber 
land, Md., for the construction of an 
overhead bridge at Akron, Ohio. 


Boston & Marne.—This company has 
awarded to the Lathrop & Shea Company, 
New Haven, Conn., a contract for the 
installation, at a cost of about $39,000, 
of concrete work required in connection 
with the elimination of a grade crossing 
at King street, Littleton, Mass. 


New ORLEANS Pusiic' Bett.—The 
four successful bidders for the con- 
struction of the $19,000,000 combined 
railroad and highway bridge over the 
Mississippi river at New Orleans, La., 
have agreed to extend their bids to 
June 1, 1932, pending successful financing 
of the bridge. The bidders are the 
American Bridge Company, Pittsburgh, 


-Pa., the McClintic-Marshall Corporation, 
Bethlehem, Pa., Siems-Helmers, Inc., St. 


Paul, Minn., and the MacDonald Engi- 
neering Company, Chicago. 


NEw York CENTRAL.—This company 
has recently awarded to the Walsh Con- 
struction Company, Syracuse, N. Y., two 
contracts for grade separation work, one 
covering the elimination of the Storm 
King and Breakneck crossings at Storm 
King, N. Y., and the other covering the 
elimination of crossings at Austin, Am- 
herst, Tonawanda, Dearborn and Parish 
streets, all in Black Rock, N. Y., near 
Buffalo. The New York Central has also 
let to Edward J. Duffy Company, Inc., 
New York, a contract for the installation 
of an underground drainage system at the 
Sixtieth street yard, New York City. 


PittspurGH & LAKE Erie.—In con- 
nection with the construction of a 
river-rail transfer plant at Colona, Pa, 
this company has awarded to the Dravo 
Contracting Company, Neville Island 
P. O., Pittsburgh, Pa., a contract for the 
erection and completion of a dock, at a 
cost of about $38,000. 


On THE BRITISH RAILWAys—those of 
England, Scotland and Wales—693,000 
persons are constantly traveling on season 
tickets, and they make 400 million jour- 
neys a year. This and other interesting 
points are the subject of a column notice 
in a recent number of the Railway News- 
letter ; and the word “commuter” does not 
once appear. Passengers who thus con- 
stantly travel in Britain have no other dis- 
tinctive name than season ticket holders 
and the tickets are called either “con- 
tracts” or “seasons.” Such tickets are in 
use for journeys as long as from London 
to Scotland, and even as far as Inver- 
ness, 568 miles from the capital. Brigh- 
ton, 50 miles south of London, has one 
season ticket holder who has been thus 
traveling for seventy-two years. Season 
tickets are issued for dogs, bicycles, in- 
valid chairs and other things. 
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Only AMERICAN ARCH COMPANY Gives 
This Complete Arch Brick Service 





THERE’S MORE TO SECURITY 
ARCHES THAN JUST BRICK 





HARBISON-WALKER 
REFRACTORIES CO. 


Refractory Specialists 


ONLY American Arch Company has the finest brick sources cover- 
ing the entire country. 

Only American Arch Company has the 21 years of experience 
in designing locomotive arches and studying locomotive combustion 
problems. 

Only American Arch Company has the extended experience in 
servicing locomotive arches that is so essential to economical arch 
brick performance. 

Brick alone do not make an arch. From American Arch 
Company you get all the other elements that result in arch satis- 


faction. 


AMERICAN ARCH CO. 


INCORPORATED 


Locomotive Combustion 
Specialists > > > 
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SEAL 





Fitoripa East Coast.—Abandonment.— 
This company has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
abandon its Mayport branch, from South 
Jacksonville, Fla., to Mayport, 24.1 miles, 
which is paralleled by bus and truck 
routes serving nearly all stations. It is 
proposed to retain 2.8 miles from South 
Jacksonville to Spring Glen as a spur 
track. 


FonpA, JOHNSTOWN & GLOVERSVILLE.— 
Bonds.—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has authorized this company to 
reduce the interest rate on $5,700,000 of 
its 50-year first consolidated general re- 
funding mortgage bonds from 4% per 
cent to 2 per cent from May 1, 1931, to 
be entitled to an additional 2 per cent 
after November 1, 1936, the maturity date 
to be extended from. 1952 to 1982. 


Intinors TERMINAL.—Abandonment of 
Operation—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has authorized this company 
to abandon operation over the St. Louis 
& Alton, between Edwardsville and 
Mitchell, Ill., 8.6 miles. 


Kansas & OKLAHOMA.—Acquisition 
and Securities—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has authorized this 
company to acquire and operate an ex- 
isting line of railroad extending from a 
point on the Kansas-Oklahoma boundary 
northwesterly 4 miles to Liberal, Kans., 
and thence in the same direction to 
Woods, 15 miles. An application for au- 
thority to extend the line was denied. 
The company is authorized to issue and 
sell $34,000 of capital stock. 


Kosciusko & SouTHEASTERN.—Aban- 
donment.—This company has applied to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to abandon its line from Kos- 
ciusko, Miss., to Zama, 16 miles. 


NASHVILLE, CHATTANOOGA & St. Louts. 
—No Action on Dividend.—The directors 
of this company failed to take action on 
January 12 on the semi-annual dividend 
of $1.50 due at this time on the company’s 
stock. At the July meeting the dividend 
was reduced from a $5 annual basis to 
$3. Prior to 1931 the annual rate had 
been $7. 

New York, Ontario & WeEsTERN.—In- 
dorsing of Notes—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has authorized this 
company to assume obligation as indorser 
of $1,670,000 of promissory notes of the 
Scranton Coal Company. 


Orecon SuHort Line.—Abandonment.— 
This company has applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for authority 
to abandon a branch from Talbot, Idaho, 
to Talbot Junction, 9.05 miles. 


PENNSYLVANIA. — Bonds. — The _Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has author- 
ized the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago 
& St. Louis to issue in lieu of $4,280,000 
of general mortgage 4% per cent series 
D bonds, a like amount of 5 per cent 
bonds to be delivered to the parent com- 
pany in partial reimbursement of indebt- 
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edness, the latter to assume obligation as 
guarantor of the bonds. 


PENNSYLVANIA-GRAND TRUNK.—New 
Car Ferry Service Across Lake Michigan. 
—The Pennsylvania and the Grand 
Trunk Western have applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for author- 
ity to acquire control of the Grand 
Trunk-Pennsylvania Transportation Com- 
pany, which proposes to purchase the car 
ferries now owned by the Grand Trunk- 
Milwaukee Car Ferry Company and to 
operate between Muskegon, Mich., and 
Milwaukee and Manitowoc, Wis., across 
Lake Michigan, in place of the present 
route between Grand Haven, Mich., and 
Milwaukee. The new company will issue 
$200,000 of stock, of which $150,000 is to 
be owned by the Pennsylvania and $50,- 
000 by the Grand Trunk Western. The 
Pennsylvania, in a separate application, 
asked authority to extend its service to 
Milwaukee and Manitowoc and to ex- 
ercise trackage rights over the Grand 
Trunk Western and the Muskegon Rail- 
way & Navigation Company in Muskegon 
and vicinity, while the Grand Trunk 
Western also asked authority to extend 
its service to Manitowoc and to exercise 
trackage rights over the Pennsylvania 
and the M. R. & N. company. The Penn- 
sylvania application said that the new 
service would result in shorter routes in 
many instances and would avoid routing 
via the Chicago district for many western 
connections. The ferries are to be 
purchased through an issue of $2,930,000 
of bonds. 


PerE MARQuUETTE.—Control of Manistee 
& Northeastern—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has authorized this 
company to acquire control by purchase 
of capital stock and by lease of the 
Manistee & Northeastern, with the pro- 
viso that it shall maintain existing 
through routes and joint rates now in 
effect between the lessor and other 
carriers. 


St. Louis-San Francisco.—Omits Pre- 
ferred Dividend—The directors of this 
company have omitted action on the 
quarterly dividend on preferred stock due 
February 1. - 


SeEaBoaRD AiR Line.—Abandonment.— 
The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has authorized this company to abandon a 
branch line extending from Lawrence- 
ville, Ga., to Loganville, 9.7 miles. 


Dividends Declared 


Nashville, Cnattanoga & St. Louis.—Semi-an- 
nual dividead_ omitted. 

St. Louis-San Francisco.—No 
on Preferred dividend. 


Average Prices of Stocks and of 


action taken 


Bonds 
Jan. 12 aoe Last 
an. wee ea: 
Average price of 20 repre- mip 
sentative railway stocks. 34.63 28.43 88.46 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds. 70.75 65.98 93.75 





FERROcLAD WALLS.—The Truscon Steel 
Company, Youngstown, Ohio, has issued 
a supplement to Catalog No. 220, describ- 
ing this company’s Ferroclad wall mate- 
rial and the manner in which it is applied 
to the various classes of Truscon struc- 
tural buildings. 
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Railway 
Officers 





EXECUTIVE 


The board of directors of the New 
York Central, at a meeting on January 
13, voted to abolish the office of chairman 
of the executive committee held by the 
late A. H. Harris during the presidency 
of P. E. Crowley. 


William T. Noonan, president of the 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh when 
it was recently acquired by the B. & O., 
has been elected vice-president of the 
Baltimore & Ohio and executive repre- 
sentative at Rochester, N. Y. Mr. 
Noonan was born at Waverly, Minn., on 
July 12, 1874, anda began railway service 
in 1888, as clerk in the general offices 
of the Minneapolis & St. Louis, continu- 
ing with that company until 1902. From 
1902 to 1904 he served as assistant to 





William T. Noonan 


general manager of the Erie. In 1904 
he entered the service of the B. R. & P. 
as general superintendent, and, in 1906, 
he was advanced to general manager. 
In 1909, he was elected vice-president 
and director of the same road and also 
of the Allegheny & Western, the Clear- 
field & Mahoning, the Alleghcny Ter- 
minal Railways and the Ontario Car 
Ferry Company. In 1910, he became 
president of the B. R. & P., which posi- 
tion he held until its recent absorption 
by the Baltimore & Ohio. 


C. J. Stephenson, who has been ap- 
pointed vice-president and _ general 
superintendent of the St. Louis-San 
Francisco’s Texas lines, the Ft. Worth 
& Rio Grande and the St. Louis, San 
Francisco & Texas, to succeed O. H. 
McCarty, deceased, entered railway 
service on July 1, 1899, as a clerk in the 
office of the superintendent of ma- 
chinery of the St. Louis-San Francisco 
at Springfield, Mo. During the next 10 
years he held various positions in the 
office of the superintendent of motive 
power, and in 1909 he was promoted to 
chief clerk to the shop superintendent. 
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™ OMPARE the locomotive of 1920 with that of 1929, both on 
Ness the same railroad and in the same heavy duty freight service. 
The earlier locomotive had a weight on drivers of 245,000 Ib. 
It developed a drawbar pull at starting of 52,000 Ib. (See dotted 
curves in above chart.) At 28 miles an hour, which is a good average 
operating speed for freight service today, the engine developed a 
drawbar pull of 25,000 Ib. with an output of 1,900 hp. 

The locomotive of 1929, with about one per cent more weight on: 
drivers, develops a drawbar pull at starting of 60,000 Ib. or a 15 per 
cent increase over the earlier locomotive. (See solid curves in above 
chart.) At 28 miles an hour, however, the 1929 locomotive demon- 
Strates its great superiority. It develops a drawbar pull of 41,000 Ib. 
or 64 per cent more, at that speed, than,the earlier locomotive. 

This big increase is highly significant because it is the drawbar pull 
at usual operating speeds, which is the true measure of locomotive 
performance, so far as capacity is concerned. The greater drawbar 
pull throughout the operating range of speed from 20 to 40 miles per 
hour enables the modern locomotive to haul much heavier freight 
trains on faster operating schedules. 


American Locomotive Company 
30 Church Street New York N.Y. 
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He became assistant chief motive power 
clerk on January 1, 1911, and special 
representative of the general manager 
in February, 1912. 


In 1913 he became 





C. J. Stephenson 


assistant chief clerk to the general man- 
ager and in February, 1914, was appoint- 
ed chief clerk to the general superin- 
tendent of the Frisco’s second operating 
district. Mr. Stephenson became chief 
clerk to the assistant general manager 
on March 1, 1917, and in July, 1918, was 
appointed chief clerk to the general 
manager. On March 1, 1920, when the 
railroads were returned to their owners 
following federal control, he became as- 
sistant to the general manager at 
Springfield, and on September 1, 1929, 
was made assistant general manager. On 
August 16, 1930, he was made assistant 
to the general manager, which position 
he has held until his recent promotion. 


Effective December 31, 1931, C. J. 
Smith, vice-president in charge of Eu- 
ropean and continental affairs of the 
Canadian National, with headquarters at 
London, England, retired from active 





service. Simultaneously with Mr. 
C. J. Smith 
Smith’s retirement, his position was 


abolished, and P. A. Clews, European 
trafic manager, was appointed acting 
manager in charge of the European or- 
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ganization. Mr. Smith was’ born at 
Hamilton, Ont., in 1862, and was edu- 
cated at the Hamilton high school and 
Wentworth College. He entered rail- 
way service in 1879, as a clerk in a lo- 
cal freight office of the Hamilton & 
North Western (now a part of the 
C. N. R.), and a year later he entered 
the service of the Chicago & Alton in 
the auditing and purchasing department. 
Mr. Smith subsequently served con- 
secutively, in the construction depart- 
ment of the Canadian Pacific, from 1882 
to 1885; in the traffic department of the 
New York, Lake Erie & Western (now 
a part of the Erie), from 1885. to 1886; 
in the traffic department of the Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie, 
from 1886 to 1888; in the same depart- 
ment of the St. Paul, Minneapolis & 
Manitoba (now a part of the Great 
Northern), from 1888 to 1890; as gen- 
eral freight and passenger agent of the 
Canada Atlantic (now a part of the C. 
N. R.), from 1890 to 1898; as general 
traffic manager of the same company 
and the Canada Atlantic Transit Com- 
pany, from 1896 to 1904; as general 





P. A. Clews 


manager of the Richelieu & Ontario 
Navigation Company, from 1904 to 
1912; as vice-president and general man- 
ager of the Northern (now a part of 
the C. N. R.), from 1912 to 1914; as 
manager and secretary of the Montreal 
Warehousing Company and the Ter- 
minal Warehousing Company, from 1915 
to 1923; as general manager of eleva- 
tors and warehouses of the Canadian 
National, from 1923 to 1924, and as ex- 
ecutive assistant to the president of the 
Same company from February, 1924, 
until 1925, when he was appointed Eu- 
ropean vice-president, which position 
he relinquished on December 31, 193). 

Mr. Clews commenced his railroad 
career as a clerk with the Grand Trunk 
overseas organization in Liverpool, Eng- 
land, in 1907, and became city agent of 
the traffic department at London in 
1910. After further service with the 
trafic and export departments he be- 
came general agent in 1919, and later 
in the same year was appointed assist- 
ant to the freight traffic manager. In 
1921, Mr. Clews became general freight 
agent in London, and was appointed Enu- 
ropean traffic manager in 1924. 


January 16, 1932 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


J. W. Besch, cashier, paymaster and 
assistant secretary of the Chicago Union 
Station Company, has been elected sec- 
retary and cashier, to succeed W. G. 
White, secretary, who retired from active 
service on January 1, at the age of 70 
years. 


OPERATING 


W. B. Kirkland has been appointed 
assistant to the general manager of the 
Southern Pacific, Pacific Lines, with 
headquarters at San Francisco, Cal., to 
succeed R. J. Clancy, who has retired. 


G. W. Imgrund, superintendent of 
motive power and equipment of the 
Chicago & Illinois Midland, with head- 
quarters at Springfield, Ill., has been ap- 
pointed also superintendent, to succeed 
J. A. Mahoney, deceased. 


H. A. Butler has _ been 
manager of dining cars, hotels, restau- 
rants and news service of the Southern 
Pacific, with headquarters at San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., to succeed Allan Pollok, 
who has retired, after 20 years of serv- 
ice with this company. Mr. Butler 
formerly was assistant to Mr. Pollok. 


appointed 


J. F. Walker, assistant superintendent 
of the Vicksburg division of the Illinois 
Central, with headquarters at Baton 
Rouge, La., has been promoted to sup- 
erintendent of the Louisiana division, 
with headquarters at McComb, Miss., 
where he succeeds J. W. Cousins, who 
has been transferred to the New Or- 
leans terminal of the Louisiana division, 
with headquarters at New Orleans, La. 
The position of assistant superintendent 
of the Vicksburg division has _ been 
abolished, while the position of superin- 
tendent of the New Orleans terminal, 
which was discontinued several months 
ago, has now been reinstated. 


A. C. Showalter, general superinten- 
dent of the Nickel Plate district of the 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis, with 
headquarters at Cleveland, Ohio, has had 
his jurisdiction extended to include the 
Lake Erie & Western and Clover Leat 
districts. F. J. DeGrief, general superin- 
tendent of the Lake Erie & Western and 
Clover Leaf districts, with headquarters 
at Frankfort, Ind., has been appointed 
superintendent of the Sandusky, | the 
Pecria and the Indianapolis divisions, 
with headquarters at Muncie, Ind., suc- 
ceeding H. L. Stonecifer, superintendent 
of the Sandusky division, at Muncie, 
Ind., and U. W. Edmonds, superinten- 
dent of the Peoria and Indianapolis di- 
visions, at LaFayette, Ind., who have 
been appointed trainmasters, with the 
same headquarters. Following the con- 
solidation of the Chicago terminal and 
the Chicago and Ft. Wayne divisions, 
A. D. Peters, superintendent of the 
Chicago terminal, at Chicago, has been 
transferred to Ft. Wayne, Ind., with 
jurisdiction over the combined divisions. 
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Ogden Pierce, superintendent of the 
Chicago and Ft. Wayne divisions, at Ft. 
Wayne, has been transferred to the 
Clover Leaf district, with headquarters 
at Frankfort, Ind., where he succeeds 
C. E. Vorhis, who has been assigned to 
other duties. 


TRAFFIC 


A. G. Garrett, has been appointed 
general agent of the Louisiana & Arkan- 


sas and the Louisiana, Arkansas & 
Texas, with headquarters at Detroit. 
Mich, 


Charles W. Stinger, assistant general 
passenger agent of the Southern Pacific, 
Pacific Lines, with headquarters at Port- 
land, Ore., retired from active service on 


January 1, after having served the 
Southern Pacific for 48 years. 
A. F. Stephens, who has been in 


charge of the dairy and livestock’ devel- 
opment department of the Wabash, with 
headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., has been 
appointed manager of agricultural and 
livestock development of the Alton, with 
headquarters at Chicago, in charge of a 
newly-created department. 


P. E. Watson, assistant general freight 
and passenger agent for the Missouri 
Pacific, at Pueblo, Coio., has been pro- 
moted to general live stock agent, with 
headquarters at Kansas City, Mo., suc- 
ceeding E. G. Popkess, who has been ap- 
pointed assistant general live stock agent 
at the National stockyards, East St. 
Louis, Ill. D. E. Horton, traveling live 
stock agent at Pueblo, has been pro- 
moted to assistant general freight and 
passenger agent at the same point, to 
succeed Mr. Watson. G. T. Fergus, as- 
sistant general live stock agent, at Kan- 
sas City, Mo., has been appointed gen- 
eral manager of stockyards at Prospect, 
Mo., and Pueblo, and the position of as- 
sistant general live stock agent has been 
abolished. 


As a further step in the plan for 
bringing the various components of the 
New York Central Lines into a more 
unified system, the activities of the pas- 
senger representatives in the Chicago 
area have been consolidated. H. C. 
Carson, general passenger agent of the 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 
Louis, with headquarters at St. Louis, 
Mo., has been transferred to Chicago, 
with jurisdiction over the Big Four, the 
New York Central, the Michigan Cen- 
tral and the Ohio Central Lines. This 
is a newly-created position. Claite 
Hartigan, assistant general passenger 
agent on the New York Central at Chi- 
cago, has had his jurisdiction extended 
to include the Big Four and the Michi- 
gan Central, while Carl Riebling, assist- 
ant general passenger agent on the 
Michigan Central, at the same point, has 
had his jurisdiction extended to include 
the Big Four and the New York Cen- 
tral. J. P. Corcoran, division passenger 
agent on the Big Four at Indianapolis, 
Ind., has been promoted to assistant 
general passenger agent at St. Louis, to 
succeed Mr. Carson. 


RAILWAY AGE 


S. K. Burke, who has been appointed 
assistant to the general freight traffic 
manager of the Southern Pacific, with 





S. K. Burke 


headquarters at San Francisco, Cal., as 
noted in the Railway Age for December 
26, was born on May 8, 1894, at San 
Francisco. He was educated at the 
University of California and entered rail- 
way service on March 4, 1924, as a 
freight agent with the Southern Pacific. 
A year later he was appointed chief 
clerk in the industrial department, which 
position he held until 1929, when he was 
promoted to assistant general industrial 
agent. Mr. Burke was holding the latter 
position at the time of his recent pro- 
motion to assistant to the general freight 
traffic manager. 


ENGINEERING AND 
SIGNALING 


H. A. Gerst, assistant bridge engineer 
of the Great Northern, has moved his 
headquarters from Spokane, Wash., to 
Seattle. 


Arthur L. Davis, principal assistant 
engineer of the Illinois Central, at Chi- 
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cago, who retired from active service 
because of ill health, effective January 
with the engi- 


1, had been connected 
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neering department of the Illinois Cen 
tral for 37 years. He was born a: 
York, Ont., and graduated from the 
Royal Military College at Kingston, 
Ont. He began his railway career early 
in 1894 in the engineering departmen: 
of the Peoria, Decatur & Evansville, 
and when that company became a part 
of the Illinois Central in 1901, he was 
appointed assistant engineer with head- 
quarters at Chicago. Later he was ad- 
vanced to chief draftsman and, in May, 
1910, was promoted to office engineer. 
In June, 1919,/Mr. Davis was further 
promoted to principal assistant engi- 
neer, which position he held until his 
retirement. 


Walter P. Whitten, engineer of the 
claim department of the Great Northern, 
with headquarters at St. Paul, Minn., has 
retired after 36 years of service in the 
engineering and legal departments of 
this road. Walter C. Nolting has been 
appointed engineer of the claim depart- 
ment to succeed Mr. Whitten. 


PURCHASES AND STORES 


K. P. Chinn, trainmaster of the Hous- 
ton division of the Southern Pacific 
Lines in Texas and Louisiana, has been 
promoted to assistant general store- 
keeper, with headquarters at Houston, 
Tex., succeeding W. E. Rowson, ap- 
pointed district storekeeper at the same 
point, replacing N. Fiegel, transferred to 
Algiers, La. Mr. Fiegel succeeds P. E. 
Welch, assigned to other duties, 


Leonard Crassweller, assistant pur- 
chasing agent on the Northern Pacific, 
at St. Paul, Minn., who retired at the age 
of 70 under the pension rules of the com- 
pany on December 31, entered the employ 
of the Northern Pacific in 1885 as a shop 
clerk at Livingston and Missoula, Mont., 
under the auditor of motive power ac- 
counts. Later in the same year he was 
transferred to Tacoma, Wash., as a 
shop clerk and chief clerk to the as- 
sistant superintendent of machinery. In 
June, 1891, he became division store- 
keeper at Tacoma and South Tacoma, 
where he remained until November, 
1892. From December 1902, until May, 
1907, he was purchasing agent at Ta- 
coma and, on the latter date, he became 
assistant purchasing agent at that point, 
remaining there until April, 1922, when 
he was transferred to Seattle. In August, 
1922, he was further transferred to St. 
Paul, where he held the position of as- 
sistant purchasing agent until his re- 
tirement. 


SPECIAL 


George A. Semmlow has been ap- 
pointed advertising agent of the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Paciic, 
with headquarters at Chicago, to suc- 
ceed A. L. Eidemiller, deceased. 


Coincident with a reorganization of 
the publicity department of the Penn- 
sylvania, effective January 1, the position 
of publicity representative for each 0! 
the regions has been created and the 
positions of editor of the Pennsylvania 
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News in the three regions have been 
abolished. The following regional pub- 
licity representatives have been ap- 
pointed: W. M. Wentz, Eastern region, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; G. E. Payne, Centra! 
region, Pittsburgh, Pa.; L. T. Hender- 
son, Western regicn, Chicago; and 
George Flatow, New York Zone, New 
York. R. D. Casey, editor, of the Penn- 
sylvania News for the Western region, 
at Chicago, has been appointed assist- 
ant to the manager of the publicity de- 
partment at Philadelphia. L. B. Sisson, 
editor for the Central region, at Pitts- 
burgh, has been appointed make-up edi- 
tor of the Pennsylvania News, at Phila- 
delphia. Mr. Wentz was formerly edi- 
tor for the Eastern region, at Philadel- 
phia. 


Leslie Craven, counsel for the west- 
ern group of railroads of the Presidents 
Conference Committee, will join the 
faculty of Duke University, Durham, N. 
C., next fall. Mr. Craven, who was one 
of the three counsels representing all the 
railroads of the United States in con- 
nection with the valuation of railroads by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
will become professor of law in charge 
of courses on public utilities, taxation and 
administrative law. In 1919, Mr. Craven 
succeeded Pierce Butler, now on the 
bench of the United States Supreme 
Court, as counsel for the western group 
of railroads and has held that position 
since. He also represented the railroads 
in the O’Fallon case. He was graduated 
from Stanford University in 1909, and 
later studied at Harvard, but returned to 
Stanford law school and received the 
doctorate degree in 1911. He was in 
general practice in Portland, Ore., until 
1916, and then was sent by the railroads 
to Chicago in connection with the valua- 
tion project. He served as _ assistant 
counsel under Pierce Butler, and in 1919 
succeeded him as counsel. 


OBITUARY 


C. B. Wright, chairman of the General 
committee of the Transportation divi- 
sion, American Railway Association, 
with headquarters at Chicago, died at 
that point of uremic poisoning on De- 
cember 28. 


Louis E. Jeffries, vice-president and 
general counsel of the Southern, with 
headquarters at Washington, D. C., died 
suddenly of a heart attack on January 
6, while attending the opening session 
of the Interstate Conimmerce Commis- 
sion’s hearings in the Eastern railroad 
consolidation case. Mr. Jeffries was in 
his sixty-fourth year. 


J. A. Mahoney, superintendent of the 
Chicago & Illinois Midland, with head- 
quarters at Springfield, Ill., died at that 
point on January 3, following an illness 
of about six months. Mr. Mahoney was 
born on September 26, 1881, at Clarks- 
dale, Mo., and entered the service of 
the Chicago, Peoria & St. Louis (now 
part ot the Chicago & Illinois Midland) 
in 1903, as a train dispatcher. Seven 
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years later he was promoted to chief 
dispatcher and in 1912 he was appointed 
trainmaster. Mr. Mahoney was advanced 
to assistant superintendent in 1918 and 
thence to superintendent in 1923, which 
position he was holding at the time of 
his death. 


Henry T. Porter, formerly chief engi- 
neer of the Bessemer & Lake Erie, died 
at his home in Greenville, Pa., on Janu- 
ary 11, after several months of ill 
health. Mr. Porter was born at Pied- 
mont, W. Va., on January 10, 1859, and 
was educated in the Baltimore, Md., 
grammar schools and Baltimore City 
College. He entered railway service 
with the Baltimore & Ohio on survey 
of its Philadelphia extension in 1881, 
serving as rodman, levelman and tran- 
sitman. Mr. Porter entered the service 
of the Pittsburg, Bessemer & Lake 
Erie in 1897, and has served continu- 
ously with that company and its succes- 
sor the Bessemer & Lake Erie, as engi- 
neer of maintenance of way and as chief 
engineer from that time until his retire- 
ment from active service on May 1, 1931. 


Robert L. Ruby, superintendent of 
transportation of the Southern Pacific, 
Pacific Lines, who died on December 
26, had been in railway service for 40 
years. He was born on August 10, 
1874, at Winterset, Iowa, and attended 
Southwestern Kansas College for a year. 
He took up railway service in 1892, as 
a clerk and timekeeper in the motive 
power department of the Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe, being appointed a 
trainmaster’s clerk and timekeeper on 
the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe in 1898. 
In 1901 he was promoted to chief clerk 
to the superintendent and division ac- 
countant, which positions he held for 
four years, being then appointed trav- 
eling agent. In 1906, Mr. Ruby was 
appointed chief clerk to the general sup- 
erintendent of the G. C. & S. F., which 
position he held until 1910, when he left 
this road to go with the Southern Pacific 
as assistant superintendent of transpor- 
tation. In 1916 he was appointed acting 
superintendent of transportation, return- 
ing to the position of assistant superin- 
tendent of transportation five years later. 
He held the latter position until 1924, 
when he was advanced to superintendent 
of transportation, with headquarters at 
San Francisco, Cal., which position he 
was holding at the time of his death. 


O. H. McCarty, vice-president and 
general superintendent of the Fort 
Worth & Rio Grande and the St. Louis, 
San Francisco & Texas, with headquar- 
ters at Fort Worth, Tex., who died 
on December 17, following a heart at- 
tack, at the age of 67 years, had spent 47 
years in railroad work. After 21 years 
as a clerk, fireman, brakeman, conduc- 
tor, yardmaster and trainmaster, he was 
made a division superintendent on the 
Burlington, Cedar Rapids & Northern 
on November 14, 1901, and continued in 
that position when this road was ac- 
quired by the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific in 1902. Later he entered the 
employ of the Chicago & North West- 
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ern, where he remained until July, 1910, 
when he resigned to become division 
superintendent of the St. Louis-San 
Francisco, with headquarters at Chai- 
fee, Mo. During his employment with 
the Frisco, he was also superintendent 
at Fort Scott, Kan., and Sapulpa, Okla. 
On January 1, 1918, he resigned from 
the Frisco to become superintendent of 
the Western Maryland, and held this 
position until March 1, 1919, when he 
returned to the Frisco as vice-president 
and general superintendent of its Texas 
lines. He remained in that capacity 
until March 1, 1920, when he entered the 
service of the Wichita Falls, Ranger & 
Ft. Worth as general manager, a posi- 
tion which he held until September 1, 
1920, when he became vice-president 
and general manager of what was com- 
monly known as the Ringling railroads, 
which included the St. Louis & Hanni- 
bal, the Ringling, Eastland & Gulf, the 
Dayton, Toledo & Chicago and the 
Oklahoma, New Mexico & Pacific. On 
November 15, 1922, he again returned to 
the Frisco as vice-president and general 
superintendent of the Texas lines, with 
headquarters at Ft. Worth, where he 
remained actively in charge until his 
death. 


Thomas John Fretz, traffic manager 
of the Lehigh & New England, who 
died suddenly on December 28, follow- 
ing a heart attack, was born on 
August 5, 1865, at Fullerton, Pa. He 
entered railway service on March 17, 
1882, as telegraph operator on the Le- 
high Valley at Fullerton, Pa. In 1886, 
he became waybill clerk at Allentown, 
Pa., and in January, 1890, he was ap- 
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pointed chief clerk at the same place. 
From September 1, 1893, to November 
10, 1895, he was assistant freight and 
passenger agent at Allentown, Pa., and 
on the latter date he was advanced to 
freight and passenger agent. In May, 
1905, Mr. Fretz was appointed division 
freight agent at South Bethlehem, Pa., 
and on December 15, 1906, he severed 
his connection with the Lehigh Valley 
to enter the service of the Lehigh & 
New England as general freight and 
passenger agent at Bethlehem, Pa. On 
June 1, 1927, he became traffic manager, 
in which capacity he was serving at the 
time of his death. 





